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Art.  1/  ^he  HiJiory  of  Two  entitled^  ' An  Aa  for,  the  Safety 

and  Prefervat ion  of  his  Majejly^s  Perfon  and  Government  again/} 
treafonqbli  and  feditious  Practices  and  AttemMs ;  ^andy  An  ASi 
'  for  the  more  effeiiudlly  preventing,  feditious  Meetings  and  AJfem^ 

.  blm\,including  the  Proceedings^  of  the  Briti/h  Parliament^  and 
of  the  var  ious  popular  Meetings^  Societies^  and  Clubs\  throughout 
the  Kingdom,  ^  JVith  an  Appendix  and  Indexy  (Ac*  .To  which 
are  addedy  Remarks  on  the  otate  of  PartieSy  and  of  public  Opi-* 
•  nioHy  during,  the  Reign  of  his  prefent  Majejly.  pp.  828.  8vo. 

’  I2S.  boards#  Robinfons.  London,  1796. 

'pHE  SE  afls  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  among  the  moft  impor- 
^  taht  that  ' have  ever  been  paffed,  or  indeed  that  can  be 
p^cd ;  as,  they  have  a  very  dircft'  tendency  to-  change  the  ge-^ 
^ius  of  the  people,  and  the  fpirit  and  form  of  our  government* 
fhe  evils  which  they  were  intended  to  avert,  were  indeed  great 
wia  imminent;  .and  thefe,  in.  every  candid  mind, ^ will  fully^ex* 
the  views  of  the  legiflature,  and  particularly  the  executive 
government,  .without /any.  fuppofition  of  a  defign  to  raife  the 
wer  of  the :crown  above  all  control.  -  But  if  we  had  caufe  be- 
ore  to  tremble  at  the  threatened  difeafe,  we  have  now  caufe  to 
uncafy  under  the  operation  of  the  remedy.  It  were  certainly 
he.  wifced,’ that  fome  *  other  means  could  be  devifed  of  re- 
rsihrng  the' people  within- the  bounds  of  moderation.  Such 
let  Us  hope,  will  yet  be  devifed ;  and  the  two  a£ls,  the 
hry  of  which  js  the  fubjedl  of  .this  yblurrie,  at  a  proper 
^*''4ure,  be  repealed.  .Kor,- inwall  fiich  innovations,  the  remote 
ld  ,unforcfcencpnfeg[uenccs  are,  for  the  moft  part,  of  more  im-# 
stance  than  the  immediate.  effe^S.:  ^Could  thpfe  confcquences 
voL.xxyiivAPRxi-i796,»  Y  '  be 
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be  forcfeen,  they  would  immediately  be  refifted.  By  the  time 
they  are  perceived,  cuftom  and  habit  have  rendered  them  lefs 
odious  and  intolerable.  Authority  rifes  into  abfolute  dominion 
by  flow  degrees  ;  by  encroachments,  each  of  which,  fingly  con- 
iidered,  feemed  to  be  of  little  importance.  The,  vanity  or  rc- 
fiftance  at  laft  breaks  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  difpofes  them 
to  unreferved  fubmillion.  The  political  importance  of  the  peo. 
pie  being  wholly  gone,  they  are  degraded  more  and  more,  and 
iubjefted  to  greater  and  greater  oppreflion  and  -infult.  But 
when  the  tendency  of  national  opinions  and  manners  is  once 
formed,  it  is  eafy  for  government  to  give  impetus  to  fuch 
tendency,  and  even  diredion.  Perhaps  tyranny  in  the  govern 
ment  is  not  to  be  produced  without  degradation  in  the  people 
Thefe  two  principles  mutually  aid  the  growth  and  ftrengthof 
each  other;  juft  as,  in  certain  difeafes,  the  derangement  of  the 
body  induces  mental  debility,  and  the  debility,  thus  in 
duced,  increafes  the  bodily  diforder  from  whence  it  fprung 
But  let  us  hear  the  judicious  compilator  of  the  prefent  colleftion, 
or,  if  you  will,  author  of  the  prefent  hiftory : 

*  The  importance  of  thefe  bills  h^s  been  univerfally  acknow- 
Iedged»  both  by  thofe  who  have  fupported,  and  thofe  who  have  re 
lifted  them ;  and  the  impreflion  which  they  have  made  upon  the  public 
mind  is  afubjedl  of  the  moft  ferious  confidefation,  complicated  as  it  is 
with  circumftances  and  events  which  are  new  in  the  annals  of  Great 
Britain.  The  queftion  of  their  propriety,  juftice,  and  expediency, 
has  been  difeuifed  with  a  gravity  and  precifion  becoming  their  (up* 
pofed  nature  and  confequences ;  yet>  although  that  difeuftion  occq- 
pied  a  greater  portion  of  time  than  is  ufually  devoted  to  afls  of  the 
legiflature,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  they  have  received  from  the 
public  the  confideration  they  deferve,  or  whether  the  fenfe  of  the 
public  has  beed  fairly  collefted. 

‘  It  is  pofitively  aflerted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  they  are  an  in 
fringement  on  the  conftitutional  liberties  of  the  fabjed,  which  nott 
ifting  circumftances  can  juftify.  It  is  partly  admitted,  on  the  ode: 
hand,  that  they  feem  to  have  a  coercive  tendency  on  general  liberty, 
yet  they  are  rendered  abfolutely  neceflary  by  the  complexion  of  tt* 
times.  Thofe  who  arc  of  the  latter  opinion,  have  gained  their  pe.’ 
pofe.  Thofe  who  are  of  the  former,  are  difpofed  to  maintain  the 
oppofttion,  and  they  are  not  few  in  number,  nor  dcfpicable  in  t 
lents.  It  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  they  include  men  of  d 
higheft  rank,  men  of  the  greateft  genius,  and  men  of  the  moft 
fuafive  eloquence — -fome  who  have,  on  all  •  occafions,  been  jealo 
over  the  people’s  rights,  and  fome  who  have  been  roufed  to  a 
a£live  vindication  of  them  by  one  of  thofe  events  which  call  forth  h 
tent  zeal.  It  is  but  fair  to  allow,  that  this  formidable  phalanx 
lincere,  fince  they  rifk  what  others  wifh  to  preferve ;  and  it  may 
fufpefted  that  their  efforts  will  not  be  loft,  unce  they  plead  the  ' 
of  thoTj?  who  are  difpofed  to  complain. 
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*  As  the  moll  accurate  information  only  can  lead  to  the  jufleft  de- 
clfion,  it  occurred  to  the  Editor  of  this  Volume,  that  a  Complete 
Hiftory  of  ^hc  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  thefe  Two ' Afts  would  affift  the 
public  in  judging  leifurely  and  deliberately,  how  far  what  has  been 
aiferted  by  the  contending  parties  is  true,  and  how  far  the  eflential 
intcrefts  of  the  conftitution  are  involved.  The  information  given  ii\ 
newfpapers  is  of  a  perilhable  nature.  Few  have  accefs  to  all  the 
papers,  and  thofe  who  have,  feldom  colled  them  with  a  view  to  fu- 
lure  reference ;  the  events  of  one  day  are  rarely  compared  with  thofe 
of  another ;  treacherous  memories  break  the  chain,  and  the  rcfult  of 
periodical  information  amounts,  in  moll  cafes,  but  to  a  confufed  fet 
of  ideas,  in  which  prejudice  has  a  confiderable  ftiare.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  thought  neceffary  to  colled  from  the  papers,  on  both  Jides^  every 
document  and  evidence  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  which  feemed 
to  tend,  in  any  important  degree,  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  Ads, 
their  meaning  and  confequence,  or  upon  the  Hate  of  the  public  mind 
refpeding  them.*  The  Debates  of  Parliament  it  was  especially  in¬ 
cumbent  to  give  at  great  length,  and  from  the  belt  authorities.  The 
different  reports  of  them  have  accordingly  been  carefully  compared, 
that  the  fentiments  of  the  feveral  fpeakers  may  be  as  corredly  afeer- 
tained  as  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  will  admit.  The  Proceedings 
of  the  feveral  Counties,  Cities,  Towns,  Boroughs,  and  other  Aflb- 
ciatiohs,  are  detailed  from  the  atteiled  accounts  of  the  parties,  col¬ 
lated  with  each  other.  In  performing  this  part  of  his  dut^,  the  Edito^ 
is  willing  to  own  the  obligations  he  owes  to  the  periodical  journals, 
particularly  the  Times,  Morning  Chronicle,  Telegraph,  and  True 
Briton,  and  to  the  accurate  reports  of  parliamentary  proceedings, 
which  are  publilhed  in  more  enlarged  forms.  With  fuch  aid  he 
hopes  he  has  been  able  to  bring  together  every  thing  that  has  been 
publilhed;  yet  it  may  poflibly  happen  that  he  has  overlooked  an' ar¬ 
ticle,  efpecially  if  circulated  in*  a  lefs  public  manner  than  in  general 
was  the  pradice, 

‘  It  may  be  neceffary  to  add,  that  he  did  not,  in  fome  cafes,  think 
it  his  duty  to  give  certain  details,  when  they  bore  internal  evidence 
of  grofs  mifreprefentation  and  vulgar  abufe.  Yet  even  of  thefe  he 
has  not  withheld  fome  fuch  fpecimens  as  will  fatisfy  his  readers 
that  they  have  loft  nothing  by  the  omiffion  of  others.  One  article 
he  has  uippreffed  bydefign;  the  Kino-killing  handbill,  fo  fre¬ 
quently  alluded  to  in  the  debates.  For  this,  however,  it  would  be  as 
abfurd  to  give  as  to  demand  an  apology. 

*  *  It  was  his  wifh,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  articles  fhould  be 
clofcly  in  the  order  of  time ;  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
them,  and  the  neceffity  of  not  interrupting  the  labour  of  the  prefs, 
ftis  was  in  fome  inftances  impradicable.  The  index,  however,  he 
trufts,  will  readily  guide  the  reader  to  any  parts  or  paffages  which  arc 
occeffary  to  be  confultcd  in  connexion. 

:  ,  *  In  this  manner  the  Editor  Batters  himfelf  that  he  has  brought, 

I  >Dto  one  point  of  view,  a  mafs  of  evidence  of. the  moft.interefting 
I  nature,  which,  as  .far  as  the  plan  is  executed  with  impartiality,  will 
1  give  to  individuals,  however  diftant  from  the  feat  of  government, 

‘  Y  2  fuch 
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fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  this  great  quc(llon>  as  may  enable 
them  to  banilh  the  confiderations  of  prejudice,  correft  the  errors  of 
mifreprefentation,  and  depide  with  boldnefs  on  the. parr  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  take  at  fo  ferious  a  criiis.  It  cannot  furely  be  a  quef. 
tion  of  trivial  ' import,  when  we  refieft,  that  in  whatever  way  the 
ilruggle  of  opinions  may  terminate,  the  conftitution  is  in  danger.’ 


Thus  far  the  author  in  his  preface;  which  is  followed  by 
^  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Parties  and  public  Opinion,  during 
the  Reign  of  his  prefent  Majefty;’  from  which  Remarks  the 
following  pafTages  are  extra(Sted : 


*  An  opinion  has  lately  been  propagated,  and  from  a  quarter  to 
*  which  attention  is  due,  that  there  exids  in  this  kingdom  a  party 

formidable  chiefly  by  its  numbers,  yet  fupported  by  men  of  fome 
abilities,  the  objeft  of  which  is  to  ereft  a  republic  on  the  ruins  of 
monarchy,  and  to  introduce  thofe  miferies  and  that  anarchy  which 
have  threatened  the  abfolute  defoladon  of  France.  It  is  likewifc 
aflTcrted,  that  the  principles  upon  which  thefe  republicans  a£l  have 
been  borrowed  from  France,  and  that  they  are  abhorrent  to  the 
genius  and  loyal  principles  of  Englifhmen ;  and,  laftly,  that  there 
being  an  abfolute  certainty,  ora  very  ftrong  prefumption,  that  fuch 
deligns  are  meditated,  it  became  the  legiflature  to  enaft  new  laws, 
for  the  more  effedual  prefervation  of  his  majefty’s  perfon  and  go¬ 
vernment,  or,  in  other  words,  the  conftitution  as  by  law  eftabliflied. 
I  do  not  ftop  to  point  out  a  feeming  inconliftency  in  thefe  alTer- 
tions,  nor  to  examine  how  far  danger  can  arife  from  what  is  ab¬ 
horrent  to  the  genius  of  Englifhmen.  From  the  whole,  however,  we 
may  gather  the  nature  of  the  alarm,  or  fufpicion,  which  has  demanded 
frefh  exertions.’ 

Again : 

\ 

*  You  are  to  cohfider,*  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  ‘  that  in  our  confiitu- 
tion,  according  to  its  true  principles,  the  king  is  the  head ;  he  is 
fupreme ;  he  is  above  every  thing,  and  there  is  no  power  by  which 
he  can  be  tried.  .  Therefore  it  is,  Sir,  that  we  hold  the  king  can 
do  no  wrong ;  that  whatever  may  happen  to  be  wrong,  in  govern¬ 
ment  may  not  be  above  our  reach,  by  being  afcribed  .to  majeiiy* 
Redrefs  is  always  to  be  had  againft  oppreflion,  by  punifhing  the 
immediate  agents.  The  king,  though  be  (hould  command,  cannot 
force  a  judge  to  condemn  a  man  unjuftly;  therefore  it  is  the  judge 
whom  we  profecute  and  punifh.  Political  inftitutions  are  formed 
upon  the  confideration  of  what  will  moft  frequently  tend  to  the  good 
of  the  whole,  although  now  and  then  exceptions  may  occur.  Thus 
it  is  better,  in  general,  that  a  nation  fliould  have  a  fupreme  legifl^* 
live  power,  although  it  may  at  times  be  abufed.  And  then,  Sir* 
there  is- this  confideration,  that  if- the  abufe  be  enormous,  nature 

WILL  RISE  UP,  AND,  CLAIMING  HER  ORIGINAL  RIGHTSi 
OVERTURN  A  CORRUPT'POLITXCAL  SYITBM.’ 


«  1  have 
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*  I  have  thus  executed,  perhaps  feebly,  biii  I  hope  honeftly,  the 
plan  I  conceived  neceffary  in  the  prefent  crifis,  to  recal  to  mind 
the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  prefent  reign ;  to  trace  popular  dif- 
content  to  a  fource  more  honourable  than  a  defire  to  imitate  the 
proceedings  of  France,  and  to  (hew  that  the  radical  complaints  of 
the  laft  thirty-five  years  yet  remain  unremoved.  I  lhall  conclude 
in  the  words  of  the  author  juft  quoted — *  The  time  is  now  come, 
in  which  every  Engliftiman  expedts  to  be  informed  of  the  national 
affairs,  and  in  which  he  has  a  right  to  have  that  cxpedtaiion  gra¬ 
tified.  For,  whatever  may  be  urged  by  minifters,  or  thofe  whom 
vanity  or  intereft^make  the  followers  of  minifters,  concerning  the 
ncceftity  of  confidence  in  our  governors,  and  the  prefumption  of 
prying  with  profane  eyes  into  the  receffes  of  policy,  it  is  evident 
that  this  reverence  can  be  claimed  only  by  councils  yet  unexecuted, 
and  projedls  fufpended  in  deliberation.  But  when  a  defign  has 
ended  in  mifearriage  or  fuccefs,  when  every  eye  and  every  ear  is 
wiinefs  to  general  difeontent  or  general  fatisfadlion,  it  is  then  a 
proper  time  to  difentangle  confuTion  and  illuftrate  obfeurity ;  to 
Ihcw  by  what  caufes  every  event  was  procured,  and  in  what  effedls 
it  is  likely  to  terminate ;  to  lay  down,  with  diftinft  particularity, 
what  rumour  always  huddles  in  general  exclamation,  or  perplexes 
by  indigefted  narratives ;  to  (hew  whence  happinefs  or  calamity  is 
derived,  and  whence  it  may  be  expeded  ;  and  honeftly  to  lay  before 
the  people  what  inquiry  can  gather  of  the  paft,  and  conjefture  can 
eftimate  of  the  future.’ 

The  matter  contained  in  thefe  colledlions  is  curious,  inte- 
refting,  and  highly  important  ;_and,  we  truft,  will  become  not 
only  a  fubjeft  of  hiftorical  narrative,  but  of  future  legiflation. 


Art.  II.  The  HiJlory  of  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hnjiings^  Efq. 
on  an  Impeachment  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain^  for  High 
Crimes  and  Mifdemeanors  \  containing  the  whole  of  the  Proc:ed^ 
ings  and  Debates  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament^  relating  to  that 
celebrated  Profecution.  To  which  is'  addedj  an  Account  of  the 
■  Proceedings  of  various  Courts  of  Proprietors  of  Eaft  India  Stock 
on  the  Acquittal  of  the  late  Governor  General.  One  Vol.  8vo. 
pp.  800.  los.  6d.  Debrett.  London,  1796. 

^HE  refle£ling  and  intelligent  reader  will  readily  perceive 
^  that  the  volume  before*  us  is  a. very  different  work  from  a 
I  Wc  account  of  the  trial ;  though  this  alfo  forms  a  part  of  it :  it 
^enters  into  a  vaft  variety  of  circumftances  with  which  it  was 
koancSed,  and  by  which  it  was  influenced.  As  in  the  preced- 
pg  article,  it  is  not  merely'the  two  late  a£ls  that  arc  prefented 
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to  the  reader,  but  the  circumftances  and  fpirit  of  the  times,  in 
which  they  were  pafled ;  fo  it  is  not  barely  the  trial,  but  the 
hiftory  of  the  trial,  that  is  here  publiQied.  It  is  a  compilation 
pf  a  non-defcript  and  anomalous  kind.  It  is  extremely  various 
and.  In  many  different  refpe<Sls,  inftruftive,  as  well  as  enter- 
taining;  and  will  pafs  down  to  future  times  as  a  very  curious 
dcpofitory  to  the  antiquarian,  and,  to  the  civilian,  a  book  of  well- 
authenticated  reports  and  decifions. 

But  there  cannot  be  a  better  account  given  of  the  prefcnt  pub¬ 
lication  than  what  is  contained  in  a  preface : 

*  From  the  . moment  that  an  impeachment  of  Mr.  Haftings  was 
agreed  on  by  the  Houfc  of  Common8>  the  editor  of  the  prefent  com 
pilation  determined  to  mark  the  progrefs,  and  to  collect  and  to  pre 
ferve  every  document  and  memorial,  in  any  material  degree  con¬ 
nected  with  a  trial  fo  new  in  its  nature,  fo  various  and  extenfive  in 
its  relations,  and  that  might  probably,  in  its  ifTue,  produce  the  moll 
important,  though  unknown  confequences.  The  induftry  with  which 
he  has  executed  this  plan  will  be  readily  acknowledged.  To  fome, 
perhaps,  it  may  appear  to  have  been  carried  to  excefs.  But,  of  moll 
pf  the  papers  he  has  preferved,  a  little  reflection  will  difeover  fome 
purpofe  either  of  utility  or  entertainment ;  and  future  conjundlures 
wilb  no  doubt,  as  ufual,  by  opening  a  wider  fphere  of  relation,  con 
ftitute  and  difclofe  new  ways  in  .which  thefe  fugitive  pieces  may  con 
tribute  to  the  inflruCtion  of  the  civilian  and  the  hiftorian,  and  the 
amufement  of  the  future  antiquarian.  To  the  lawyer  it  is  a  record 
of  judicial  precedents,  reports,  and  decifions.  To  the  hiftorian  it 
prefen ts,  collaterally,  a  wider  field  of  political  intrigue  and  milita7 
pperatlon.than  had  entered  at  any  former  period  into  the  Britifh  hif- 
tory;  and  to  future  antiqi|aries  many  interefting  anecdotes  relating 
%o  perfons  who  not  only  make  a  figure  in  the  prefent  (hifting  feene, 
but  whofe  names  may  penetrate  into  times  to  come.  But  it  is  not 
ta  future  antiquaries  only  that  the  pieces  here  collefted,  not  necef 
farily  though  naturally  connected  with  the  trial,  will  appear  intereft- 
|ng~the  greater  part  of  them,  we  doubt  not,  will  pleafe  general 
readers  pf  the  prefent  times. 

*  This  trial  derives  ftill  higher  confequence  from  its  connexion 
and  influence  in  our  political  fyftem.  It  has  ferved,  in  its  commence¬ 
ment,  progrefs,  and  termination,  to  define  the  political  fituation  of 
this  country  with  refpeft  to  India ;  to  give  greater  precifion  to  her 
maxims  both  of  policy  and  jurifprudehce  in  that  country;  to  after- 
tain  the  line  of  condu^  that  may  be  purfued,  on  various  emergen¬ 
cies,  by  the  civil' and  military  officers  of  the  company  and  the 
crown  f  and,  on  the  vyholc,  in  various  ways  tb  confolidatc  the  Britilh 
empire  in  Hindoftap. 

‘  Thus  far  it  is  particularly  interefting  to  every  fiibjeCt  of  Britain; 
but^  efpecially  to  all  who  have  any  fhare  in  the  Britifh  government. 
But  it  is  not  either  as  a  gratification  of  curiofity,  a  direClory  to 
i^iwyers,  a  fource  of  information  to  hiftorians,  and  of  inftrudion  to 
politicians  and  the  executive  government  in  all  its  branches,  that  tb^ 

»  *  •  '  •  •  •  *  '  »rll! 
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trial  Is  chiefly  intcrefllng— it  pofTefTcs  an  intereft  of  a  kind  ftill  more 
noble  and  affedting.  In  a  moral  view,  it  is  interefting  to  all  men, 
and  all  ages,  to  whom  a  good  man,  ftruggling  with  adverfity,  can 
never  be  an  objeft  of  indift'erence — a  good  man,  after  faving  his 
country  •  by  the  brightefl  exertions  of  genius  as  well  as  public  virtue, 
attacked  by  private  malignity,  combined  with  political  intrigue;  un- 
ufual  merit  followed  by  unprecedented  perfecution  and  hardlhips. 

«  Mr,  Haftings  is  a  man  of  gentle  manners,  and  of  an  elegant 
mind.  From  his  earlieft  years  he  has  been  devoted  to  fludy,  and  to 
the  fervice  of  his  country.  In  private  life  he  has  uniformly  difplayed 
univerfal  benevolence  to  all  around  him,  as  W'ell  as  mod  exemplary 
moderation  in  the  government  of  his  own  paflions — in  the  public 
charadlers  in  which  he  was  fucceffively  employed,  the  moll  impartial 
julHce.  His  mind,  adlive  and  comprehenlive  at  all  times,  rofe  with 
an  elaflic  force  under  every  preflure ;  and,  confequently,  his  talents  and 
virtues  (hone  forth  with  the  greateft  fplendour  in  times  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  In  1778,  at  a  crifis  pregnant  with  danger  and  full  of 
alarm,  he  purfued  thofe  meafures  which  the  impending  calamities  re¬ 
quired.  In  another  hemifphere,  and  among  nations  governed  by 
other  religions,  cufloms,  and  laws,  he  maintained  the  Britiih  domi¬ 
nion  in  India,  by  means  exadlly  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  that 
acquired  them,  and  by  which  alone  it  was  poffible  to  maintain  them. 
It  has  been  juflly  obferved,  on  the  fubjedl  of  legiflation,  that  what 
is  metaphyfically  true  may  be,  in  that  very  proportion,  politically 
falfet ;  and  that,  in  all  cafes,  refpedl  fhould  be  had  to  times  and  cir- 
cumflances.  It  could  fcarcely  be  expeded  that  Mr,  Haflings,  in 
circumflances  that  admit  of  great  latitude  of  condud  in  Europe, 
ihould  attempt  to  weather  a  ilorm  in  India  by  an  European  compafs. 
Without  violating  the  ufages  and  laws  of  Afia,  he  combined  and 
direfted  a  large  military  force  for  the  prefervation  of  our  Afiatic 
fettlements.  _  _ 

‘  The  confederacy  of  Europe  with  America ;  the  irruption  of 
jHyderinto  the  Carnatic;  the  flight  of  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  from 
I  Madras;  the  fupinenefs  and  imbecility  of  his  fucceflbrs  in  that  prefi- 
dcncy;  the  defeat  of  the  Britiih  army  under  Sir  Hedor  Monro;  the 
txcifion  of  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment:  all  thefc  circumliances  of 
improvidence,  difgrace,  and  difafter,  ftruck  a  temporary  panic,  and, 
fora  time,  unnerved  the  heart,  and  unftrung  the  arm.  He  who  was 
Ac  firft  in  mind,  as  in  llation,  to  whom  every  anxious  and  imploring 
was  now  turned,  did  not  difappoint  the  fond  hopes  and  expeda- 
s^ons  of  his  countrymen.  From  the  centre  of  Calcutta  an  energy 
was  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Britiih  fettlements  in  Hin- 
^oftan.  The  Governor-General  difplayed  a  dignity  and  elevation  of 
that  feemed  to  carry  him  wholly  out  of  himfelf,  and  to  llnlc 

•  For  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
wings  faved  his  country,  by  enabling  the  Englilh  minifter,  as  he 
aunowledged,  to  make  the  peace  of  1783  ;  and  alfo  of  the  intrigues 
^  cabals  that  gave  birth  to  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hallings,  fee 
wimirj  of  the  late  War  in  Afia^  under  the  head  of  1782, 

t  See  Mr.  Burke’s  Letter  on  the  State  of  France# 
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every  private  intereft  and  concern  in  the  grand  purfuits  of  public 
fpVit.  And,  in  the  midft  of  an  unremitting  ftruggle  with  the  moft 
odious  and  rancorous  oppofition  (fpringing,  indeed,  partly  from  a 
heflic  irritability  of  temper)  that  was  ever  made  to  any  fyftem,  he 
conducted  the  war  at  lad  to  a  profperous  and  gloriou^  iffue. 

*  Such  is  Mr.  Hallings;  whom  neither  innocence,  nor  virtue,  nor 
talents,  nor  complete  and  brilliant  fuccefs  in  the  moil  arduous  as  well 
as  important  enterprife,  was  able  to  fave  from  a  profecution  not  more 
furprifing  in  its  origin  than  wonderful  in  its  conduft ;  which,  when 
we  reflcdl  on  the  fpirit  that  didated,  perplexed,  and  protradled  it, may 
be  called,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  facred  feriptures,  a  fiery 
trial;  and  of  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that  never  was  trial  more 
unmerited,  fo  long  protraded,  or  fo  completely  triumphant  over  fuch 
a  combination  of  learning,  ability,  and  political  power. 

♦  The  public  mind,  by  the  obtufion  of  never^ceafing  aflertion, 
was  flunned  into  an  apprehenfion  that  the  late  Governor-General 
might  not  be  found  fo  free  as  was  generally  wilhed  from  all  ground 
and  fliadow  of  reproach.  Year  pafled  on  after  year,  and  a  degree  of 
fufpicion  was  followed  by  a  greater  degree  of  indifference  to  the 
matter  at  iffue. 

•  At  lafl  men  began  to  wonder  that  where  accufatlon  was  fo  loud, 
proof  ihould  be  fo  feeble ;  and  public  opinion,  that  had  been  the 
flowed  to  give  any  degree  of  credit'  to  his  accufers,  formed  the  firll 
and  moft  certain  prefage  of  his  acquittal. 

^  Every  thing  in  human  affairs  is  mixed.  Good  is  blended,  and 
depends,  in  fome  meafure,  for  its  very  effence,  on  evil.  But  the 
ways  of  Providence,  though  myfterious,  are.  juft.  The  caufe  of 
^mporary  affliftion,  has  configned  the  name  of  Hallings  to  immortal 
honour,  by  incorporating  his  life  and  aflions  with  the  juridical  as 
well  as  the  political  and  military  hiftory  of  his  country.  The  charges 
l^rdught  againft  Mr.  Hallings  are  not  now  to  be  conlidered  as  misfor¬ 
tunes,  but  as  difficulties  that  have  proved  and  ennobled  his  virtues.’ 


It  may  be  confidered  as  one  among  the  many  manifold  teflimonies 
that  have  been  given,  from  different  quarters,  at  different  times,  and 
in  different  ways,  to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Hallings,  that  fo  many  writers 
have  appeared  as  volunteers  in  his  caufe,  and  who,  animated  by  the 
noble  pride  of  juft  indfgnation,  treat  both  the  great  fa6lions  that 
combined  againft  that  man,  with  due  freedom.  Of  this  fpirit  we 
have  particular  inftances  in  the  preface  to  this  compilation ;  and  m 
Memoirs  of  the  late  War  in  AJia ;  to  which  the  writer  of  the  preface  re¬ 
fers  his  readers  for  an  account  of  the  intrigues  and  cabals  that  gave 
^)irth  to  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hallings.  A  like  obfervaiion  may 
be  cx^nded  to  the  fteady  ardour  with  which'  Mr.'Haftings’s  friends 
(:lung  to  him  during  tl^e  whole  of  the  trial.  Even  the  lawyers  who 
pled  his  caufe,  feemed  to  be  touched  with  an  emotion  neither  to  be 
|)urchafed  with  money,  nor  awakened  even  by  a  love  of  fame. 

The  writer  of  the  preface  before  us  difplays  that  kind  of  eloquence 
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ind  an  Intrepid  mind,  that  does  not  always  meafure  expreffions  of 
emoiion,  by  the  rules  of  felf-intereft  and  prudence.  It  aoes  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  pays  court  to  any  of  the  oppofite  parties  that  united,  by 
a  ftrange  co-incidence  of  views,  to  profecute  the  faviour  of  India,  and 
of  Britain.  He  rifes,  in  his  account  of  the  compilation  that  forms 
his  fubjeft,  by  a  very  natural  and  eafy  climax,  from  its  fubfervicncy 
to  the  purpofes  of  the  civilian,  the  politician,  the  antiquarian  of  fu¬ 
ture  times,  and  the  hiftorian,  to  the  interefl:  which  human  nature,  ia 
all  times  and  places,  takes  in  a  good  man  ftruggling  with  adverfity, 
and  a  vindication  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  In  this  view  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Haftings  may  be  confidcred  in  the  light  of  an  heroic  poem, 
whether  of  the  epic  or  dramatic  kind,  the  grand  moral  or  end  of 
which,  is,  to  illullrate  the  patient  fortitude  that  arifes  from  the  con- 
feioufnefs  of  innocence  and  virtue. 

There  is  an  adlive  and  there  is  a  paffive  fortitude :  the  latter  not 
certainly  lefs,  but,  in  fome  refpedls,  fuperior  to  the  former.  It  was 
this  fpccies  of  fortitude  that  diftinguifhed  the  hero  of  the  fublimcft 
poem  that  ever  was  compofed ;  it  was  this  kind  of  fortitude  that 
proved  the  Son  of  God  in  the  defart,  which  Milton  has  made  the  fub» 
-.ea  of  the  Paradife  Regained ;  in  the  bloody  fweat  in  the  garden;  in 
fooant  Calvary  ;  and  on  the  crofs. 

j  It  has  been  Mr.  Haftings’s  fate  to  have  had  lingular  opportunities 
hi  difplaying  both  adlive  and  paflfive  fortitude :  the  former  in  his  con- 
dud  in  India ;  the  latter  in  the  trial  to  which  chat  condudl  doomed 
hlni  at  heme. 

In  the  trial  of  Mr.  Haftings,  confidered  as  an  heroic  poem,  we  re- 
ognife  great  unity  of  defign ;  to  harafs,  provoke,  difeompofe,  embar- 
ls,and  finally  overwhelm  and  difeomfit,  an  innocent  fuffercr.  Various 
pifodes  concur  in  their  nature  and  tendency  with  the  main  fable :  the. 

I  lit  of  the  accufed,  particularly  magnanimous  patience,  the  virtue  by 
iich,  in  this  epopoeia,  he  was  moft  eminently  diftinguifhed,  was  con- 
uedwith  the  impotent  fretfulnefs  and  impatience  of  his  principal 
mentor;  and,  what  has  been  thought  by  fome  critics  indifpenfable  ia 
ompofition  of  this  kind,  fomewhat  ot  the,  ludicrous  and  burlefque 
ieved  this  ferious  drama,  in  the  petulant  obloquy  of  a  Therfites— 

'  An  angry  ape, 

Playing  fuch  fantaflic  tricks  before  high  Heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep.^— Shakspe are. 

The  talk  undertaken  by  the  profecutors  appeared,  on  the  outfet, 
he,  what  indeed  it  was,  lingularly  arduous.  Public  opinion  was 
favour  of  Mr.  Haftings.  And,  while  calumny  was  heaped  on  ca- 
jny  in  England,  letters  were  conftantly  received  from  India  pro- 
j^ing  his  merit  in  terms, of  the  moft  enthufiaftic  gratitude  and  ap- 
Butthe  managers  of  the  impeachment,  and  particularly  two  men, 
0  were  of  the  fame  country,  the  fame  nearly  in  point  of  genius,  as 

*  See  Dr.  Lowth’s  Diflertations  on  the  facred  Hebrew  Poetry#. 
>[€  he  difeourfes  on  the  Book  of  Job# 

i  ‘  well 
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well  as  birth,  though  each  was  marked  by  fome  pwCuHarities  cf 
charadler,  undertook,  under  the  aufpices  ot  fadlious  combiration 
to  brave  every  difficulty,  and  to  dorm  the  temple  of  virtue  on 
the  wing  of  poetical  fancy.  They  both  of  them  polTclIed 
variety  of  llyle  as  well  as  vigour  of  imagination.  By  the  magic 
of  their  eloquence  they  could  give  animation  to  every  objeJt 
they  might  have  occafion  to  deferibe  ;  and,  where  real  objedj 
Ihould  fail,  to  call  into  exiftence  a  thoufand  airy  nothings.  They 
were  poets  of  evidence  *.  They  had  philofophy  enough  to  know 
that  a  degree  of  belief  attends  vivid  conception ;  and  that,  to  arrei 
the  attention  of  men,  is  a  great  flep  towards  their  conviclion.  k 
appeared  to  be  their  general  aim  to  accommodate  all  appearances  to 
a  fyftem  merely  hypothetical,  by  exaggeration,  by  fancy,  and  a 
ilrong  appeal  to  the  paffions.  Nor  were  thefe  gentlemen,  it  has  been 
fuppofed,  in  this  ingenious  work,  adluated  merely  by  an  inveieraty 
againft  Mr.  Haftings,;  but,  in  part,  on  fo  fplendid  a  theatre  as  wi 
opened  by  this  trial,  by  a  competition  for  literary  fame.  Burke  was 
richer  in  his  various  metaphors  and  allufions,  as  well  as  more  lively 
in  his  tranfitions ;  but  he  mixed  the  ferious  too  often  with  the  low  and 
the  burlefque.  Sheridan^s  mufe  was  lefs  defultory,  and  more  eqd 
in  her  flight;  though  they,  both  of  them,  foared  with  epic  freedom 
into  the  boundlefs  regions  of  fancy. 

The  liftlefs,  tedious,  and  torpid  calm,  produced  by  the  law's  delay, it 
mud  be  owned,  mars  the  comparifon  that  has  been  made  between  this 
trial  and  an  epic  or  dramatic  reprefentation,  in  which  the  art  of  the  poet 
paflTes,  with  an  interefting  rapidity,* over  what  is  dull  and  languid, to 
changes  and  events  of  an  affedling  and  (Iriking  nature.  But,  to  the  eye 
of  true  philofophical  criticifm,  the  patience  of  the  perfon  principally  I 
concerned,  fuflained  with  invincible  fortitude  in  fuch  torpid  calms, 
appears  to  the  greatefl  advantage.  In  the  confli£f  and  agitation  of 
danger  quickly  to  be  over,  or  quickly  to  fpend  its  utmolt  fury,  tic 
mind  of  the  patriot  and  hero  is  awakened  and  fortified  by  general  at* 
tention  and  fympathy :  when  thefe  are  removed,  and  the  fuffereris 
remanded,  as  it  were,  to  his  folitary  prifon,  the  eclat  of  his  virtue  is 
Icfs,  but  the  proof  of  its  conftancy  greater ;  greater  in  the  inveri 
ratio  of  the  magnitude  of  the  trouble  and  the  danger,  to  the  indS 
fcrencc  with  which  it  is  regarded.  Nor  did  Mr.  Haflings  feel, 
affedl  to  feel,  in  his  unmerited  as  unprecedented  lituation,  a  iWcsl 
indifference.  He  confeffed  he  was  '  not  a  man  of  apathy.*  He 
bore  his  forrows  as  a  man,  but  he  alfo  felt  them  as  a  man.  Andlia 
implored  repeatedly,  though  too  much  in  vain,  even  at  the  experr; 
of  waving  the  benefit  of  moll  material  evidence  in  his  favour,! 
fpeedy  termination  of  his  trial.  This  too,  in  the  eye  of  true  pbA- 
fophical  criticifm,  will  be  confidered  as  none  of  the  leaft  indicadp 
of  a  great  as  well  as  an  amiable  chara£ler. 


•  As  was  faid  of  the  Italian  poet  Dante,  *  II  poeta  dell*  evidenza.’ 
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Art.  in.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Robert  Robinfony 
t  leie  Minifler  of  the  Diffenting  Congregation  in  St.  Andrew* s 
%  parifih  Cambridge.  By  George  Dyet\  late  of  Emanuel  College^ 
1  Cambridge.'  pp.  485.  8vo.  8s.  boards.  Robinfons.  Lon- 
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ipOBERT  RobInfon,i  we  are  informed  by  his  biographer, 
jK.  was  a  man  who  poflefled  ftrong  charadleriftic  features; 
|vho,  in  his  manners,  was  peculiar;  in  his  religion  a  little  in- 
fondant  perhaps ;  in  his  purfuits  a  great  manufadurer  of  va- 
..  .ties.  ‘  As  he  diverfifies  his  purfuits,  I  diverfify  my  chapters, 
i  The  only  queftions  with  me  of  importance  are.  Have  I,  on 
the  whole,  preferved  the  truth  of  charader,  and  yet  main-^- 
p  tained  fomething  like  unity  of  defign  ?  If  fo,  I  have  accom- 
i  plilhed  all  that  was  intended.' 

'  When  Cicero  deferibed  a  complete  orator,  he  copied  a  prototype 
at  elided  only  in  his  own  mind.  Biography  is  concerned  with  real. 

^A  perfeft  charadler  has  not  been  deferibed.'  It  was  never 
iknded.  ^  In  painting,  in  architefture,  and  in  poetry,  beauty  is 
“-vays  in  connexion  with  deformity.  Hence,  in  the  two  former. 
[IS,  what  is  called  the  clair-ob/cur;  and  hence  in  the  two  fublimeft 
:ts,, Homer  and  Milton,  thofe  prominent,  blemifhes.  Thus  it  is 
fth  human  charafter.  Tn  vulgar,  minds  we  fee  nothing  cither  to 
imire^or  to  cenfure :  their  lights  and  fhades  produce  nothing  diftinft 
ftriking  :  we  furvey  them  in  the  grofs,  and  their  fpecks  efcape  our 
j[)tice.  But  eminent  qualities  are  generally  accompanied  with  great 
iknefles.  Robinfon’s  foibles  have  not  been  concealed ;  yet  he  W'as 
extraordinary  man.’ 

‘  The  language,  of  equality  is  adopted  In  this  volume:  it  is 
language  of  truth  and  fobernefs.  And  were  the  readers  to  be 
lireffcd  either  as  Chriftians,  as  philofophers,  or  as  men,  this  pofi- 
might  eafily  be  maintained.  Such  names  only  are  ufed  as  diftin* 
f  h  the  fex,  except  where  patents,  degrees,  and  the  like,  give  an 
‘propnate  and  determinate  appellation.  The  truth  is,  thofe  artl- 
d  diftinftions,  that  originated  in  tyranny,  and  are  perpetuated  by 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  many  ferious  evils  that  exitt  in  focicty  : 
are  commenfurate  with  fuch  as  proceed  from  the  accumulation  ‘ 
property.  No !  the  gratification  of  grofs  or  violent  paflions,  the 
"  aiOlon  of  crimes,  that  call  down  the  vengeance  of  the  laws— 
arc  not  the  greateft  perverters  of  public  order,  and  of  public 
The  tyranny  of  culloro,  the  exclufive  pofTefling  of  what 
;Qt  to  obtain  a  more  general  circulation,  or  be  afligned  to  a  public 
^^9  the  miftaking  of  virtues  for  vices,  and  vices  for  virtues— 
arc  the  great  corrupters  of  nations.  In  my  intercourfc  with 
1  conforin  to  its  language ;  but  in  publications,  at  leaft  for 
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fuch  as  I  am  refponfible,  I  will  abide  by  the  language  of  equalitr, 
In  the  latter  cafe  I  bear  teftimony  to  liberty ;  in  the  former  I 
the  reader  to  fmile  at  my  inconfiftency.  But,  to  fpcak  the  truth, 
thefe  titles  prefent  a  caricature  of  man,  while  every  inch  of  gromil 
ke  treads  on,  every  creature,  whether  rational,  or  merely  anioul^l 
every  propenfity  of  the  human  heart,  whether  virtuous  or  viclouj 
proves  the  deception,  and  mocks  our  pride. 

*  My  language,  therefore, .  will  appear  naked  and  unadorned,  asd 
my  periods  will  want  the  harmony,  that  accompanies  a  great  nane, 
Among  writers  1  appear,  as  a  native  of  Botany  Bay,  or  Otaheiic, 
among  civillfed  nations.  This  inconvenience  mull  be  endured. 
France  has  emancipated  mankind  from  thefe  attempts  at  falfc  great, 
nefs.  By  burfiing  the  bars  which  imprifon  truth,  (be  has  aggraudifed 
Ber  fpecies. 

•  By  the  doflrlne  of  equality  I  regulate  my  conduft  in  regard# 
Robinfon’s  correfpondents  and  friends ;  among  thefe  will  be  fon^ 
fome,  concerning  whom  readers  in  general  will  feel  no  particular  is 
tereft.  But  they  were  Rebinfon’s  friends ;  and  therefore,  though  ig. 
known  to  fame,  find  an  appropriate  place  in  thefe  memoirs.  If  tk 
names  of  any  of  his  friends  are  omitted,  it  is  becaufe,  no  letters  of 
theirs  are  among  the  papers  intruded  to  my  care  by  his  family.* 

Thus  far  Mr.  Dyer  in  a  preface.  To  the  memoirs  is  prefixd 
the  following  introdu6lion : 


•  The  hiftory  of  nations,  by  the  extent  of  Its  views,  and  then- 
riety  of  its  objefts,  may  be  reckoned  the  moft  important  fubjefld 
human  furvey.  Appropriated  to  the  profpeAs  of  no  party,  it  exE 
bits  the  chara^lers  of  -ll :  unconfined  by  the  peculiarities  of  tbeck- 
gical  fyftcms,  and  unembarrafled  by  theif  ambiguities,  it  difplayss 
the  prominent,  all  the  interelling  parts.  The'  antiquarian,  the  pc5 
tician,  and  the  legiflator,  no  lefs  than  the  philofopher  and  the 
ralift,  have  each  his  fhare  in  the  Yepreferitaiion,  and  may  gratify* 
favourite  propenfity.  In  the  contemplation  of  diftant  events  theu* 
riofity  is  awakened,  and  the  imagination  is  enlivened  by  their  e2 
bclliflimcnt ;  while,  in  tracing  events  to  their  caufes,  and  in  applyi^jj 
the  experience  of  pad  ages  to  the  wants  of  an  exilUng  people,  tk 
memory  increafes  its  treafures,  and  the  judgment  advances  a 
drength. 

•  The  hidory  of  individuals  opens  a  profpeft  lefs  flattering.  Ts 
light  and  lhade  of  domcdic  feenes  feem  to  poflefs  too  little  diilinft® 
and  too  much  uniformity,  to  furnilh  materials  for  an  elegant  or 
nificent  pidure.  '  Private  charafters  may,  indeed,  be  pleafing  ij 
agreeable ;  but  appear  not  fo  drongly  marked  as  thofe  which 
themfelves  in  the  difplay  of  public  events,  and  amidd  the  changes^ 
important  revolutions. 

But  in  thefe  fentiments  is  there  not  deception  ?  The  hiftory'^ 
nations^  it  is  true,  comprehending  a  furvey  of  many  interelling 
raAcrsi  mad,  of  courfe,  afford  a  great  variety  of  entertainment,  2^ 
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After  all  that  has  been  faid  of  Mr.  Robinfon  by  Mr.  Dyer,’ 
is  but  to  a  very  limited  number  of  readers  that  thefe  mc- 
^irs,  relating  to  an  obfeure  religionift,  although  an  amiable 
drrfpeftable  man,  and  hackneyed  and  endlefe  controverfics, 
a  be  interefting.  They  will,  however,  be  acceptable,  no 
ut,  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  deceafed  ;  tawhom,  as  well 
diflenters  in  general,  they  exhibit  a  very  good  example  of 
knefs  and  moderation,  not  a  little  wanted.— Of  Mr.  Dyer 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  fome  opinion  from  the  above 
irafls.  .He  poflefles  an  ardour  bordering  on  violence  of  tem- 
r.  Neverthelefs  his  tafte  and  judgment  in  biographical  writ- 
deferve  commendation.  _ 


kT.  IV."  Imitations  of  Drawings.  By  C,  M.  Metz^  No.  13, 
Thayer  Street ^  Manchejier  Square.  Six  Numbers.  Six 
Guineas.  • 

,  “  j  ^  : 

S  our  Review  profefles  to  take  a  wider  range  than  the  other 
^  monthly  contemporary  publications,  it  (hall  always  be  our 
bvour  to  fulfil  our  profeffions.  This  duty  we  (hould  con- 
•r  as  left  unperformed,  if,  while  we  announced  the  various 
py  productions  of  the  ^day,  while  the  tranfaCiions,  of  the 
‘ve  world  were  laid  before  our  readers,  and  while  the  opera- 
N  of  the  powers  at  W’ar  were’ detailed,  and  their  probable 
N  endeavoured  to  be  inveftigated,  we  fliould  allow  the  fim 
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more  ample  range  for  inUruAiom  But  if  human  charafler  be  efti- 
ateJ  by  worth  and  by  intellcCl  if  to  eftablifti  wife  principles  of 
ideal  (economy,  be  as  beneficial  to  a  community  as  to  put  thofe 
inciplcs  in  praftice,  and  to  give  them  energy,  does  not  the  dignity 
^  bic^graphy  rife  in  proportion  ?— The  life  of  one  philofophcr,  pro- 
ly  delineated,  might  deferve  equal  attention  vith  that  of  many 
whofe  exploits  arreft  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  adorn  the 
of  hiftory.’  .  .  ^  ' 


The  memoirs  arc  concluded  as  follows : 


Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  Robert  Robinfon,  a  man  who,  from 
humble  fiation  in  life,  raifed  himfelf  to  confiderable  notice ;  whofe 
difpofition,  and  gentle  manners,  entitle  him  to  the  charadter 
in  amiable  man  ;  whofe  genius,  whofe  learning,  whofe  fteady  op* 
*  to  every  fpecies  of  tyranny,  as  well  among  protefiant  diflen- 
as  eftablilhed  hierarchies,  entitle  him  to  the  evader  of  a  great 
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[arts  to  pafs  unnoticed.  Thefe  arts,  which  had  been  carried  (0 
a  fupreme  degree  of  perfc6lion  by  the  Greeks,  did  not  long  coq. 
tinue  in  that  degree  of  perfection  when  tranfplanted  into  Rom^u 
foil:  like  exotics  torn  from  their  native  land,  they  droopci 
from  age  to  age,  and  could  hardly  be  faid  to  exilt  for  centurij 
before  .their  revival  in  Italy.  There^  however,  they  were 
vived.  There  Cimabue  and  Giotto  caught  and  improved  tic 
ftyle  of  thofc  Greek  painters  who  had  been  fent  for  by  tic 
Florentines ;  and  from  that  period  fomewhat  like  a  gradual  pro. 
grefs  took  place,  till  it  reached  that  degree  of  excellence  wj 
admire  in  the  works  of  Titian,  Corregio,  Michael  Angelo,  a:;! 
RaiFaelle. 

To.  enable  amateurs  to  judge  of  the  progrefs  of  the  artd 
defign,  and  to  give  them  a  correCl  idea  of  the  different  ftyfeef 
painters  from'the  infancy  of  the  art,  is  an  undertaking  of 
utility,  and  merits  the  warmeft  and  moft  liberal  encouragemenf 
It  is  only  at  great  expence,  and  after  fpending  years  in  colici 
ing  the  works  of  various  matters,  that,  in  the  ufual  way, 
“knowledge  can  be  acquired.  The  publication  now  under  rc* 
View  leads  to  the  fame  objeCt  by  a  much  fliorter,  andIefse^ 
penfive  road.  It  confitts  of  copies  made  from  drawings  of 
mott  celebrated  matters,  from  Giotto  to  the  prefent  centur?; 
The  objeCl  which  the  ingenious  artift  had  in  view,  andwt'j 
he  has  attended  to  throughout  the  whole  of  his  work,  wasd 
give  an  exaCI  fac  ftmile  of  each  drawing ;  that  every  charac 
terittic  of  the  matter  might  be  transferred  to  the  copier  withou 
exaggeration  or  diminution.  The  want  of  this  fcrupulousai 
tention  is  to  be  lamented  in  many  of  our  bett  engravers,  who! 
copies,  inftead  of  the  peculiar  Jiyle  of  the  painter,  offer  ton 
only  their  own  manner.  This  objection  cannot  be  made  to  tr^ 
publication  now  before  us.  Not  a  line  is  out  of  place,  not 
tint  is  fainter  or  ftronger  than  it  Ihould  be.  Every  fault,  an 
:  •  every  beauty,  of  each  drawing,  is  given  with  an  exaCtnefs  tnil 
attonifhing.  We  cannot  give  thefe  ‘  Imitations*  a  higher  cos 
mendation  than  by  faying,  that  they  really  are  what  they  w? 
intended  to  be,  an  exaS  fac  fimile  of  the  original  prototvps 
and  even  an  experienced  judge  might  fay,  without  impeachm* 
to  his  cbnnoiffeurlhip,  this  is  the  pen  of  Parmegiano,  and  tn 
the  crayon  of  Michael  Angelo. 

The  following  advertifement  accompanies  the  work : 

‘  IMITATION  OF  OLD  DRAWINGS. 

‘  Mr.  Metz  informs  the  Subferibers  to  this  Work,  that  it  wil 
confined  to  Eight  Numbers,  making  altogether  One  Hundred  Pag 
An  Explanation  of  the  Marks  will  be  given  with  Directions  to  I 
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As  the  work  is  meant  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the  art,  from  its 
itrival  by  Giotto  to  the  prefent  time,  it  will  be  ncceflary  to  bind  them 
according  to  the  different  aeras  in  which  the  feveral  artifts  flouriflicd. 
The  Editor,  wifliing  to  avail  himfelf  of  every  afliftance  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  plan,  will  be  much  obliged  to  any  gentleman,  who  is 
acolleftor  of  drawings,  to  favour  him  with  fuch  fpccimcns  as  he  may 
be  pofleffed  of  by  the  earlier  mailers.* 

fjo.  Thayer  Street, 

Mancheller  Square. 


As  this  country  contains,  at  prefent,  perhaps  more  ancient 
drawings  than  any  other  in  Europe,  as  the  paintings  of  the  re¬ 
vivers  of  the  art  have  moftly  fallen  a  facrifice  to  time,  and  as 
even  their  drawings  are  very  fcarce,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  col- 
Icftors  will  not  be  backward  in  furnifliing  Mr.  Metz, with  ma¬ 
terials  to  make  this  truly  fplendid  and  ufeful  work  as  perfeft  as 
Ipoffible.  ,  Six  numbers  are  already  publiflied,  and  are  fold  at 
No»  I3>  Thayer  Street ;  each  number  containing  twelve  plates^ 
jtoyal  folio,  price  one  guinea. 


Imitations  of  Drawings  by,  Parmegiano^  in  the  Collection  of  his 
Majejly.  By  C.  M.  Metz^  No.  13,  Thayer  Street^  Manchejter 
Square.  Thirty-three  Plates,  2I.  2s. 

Imitations  of  Drawings  by  Polidore^  in  the  Collection  of  Sir  Am 
Hume.  By  the  Same.  Sixty-three  Plates,  3I.  3s. 


THE  drawin  gs  by  Parmegiano  are  contained  in  four  fmall 
Pketch-books,  and  are  confidered,  by  connoilTeurs,  as  the  moft 
nterefting  part  of  the  irrunenfe  cplleftlon  of  drawings  in 
'le  royal  library.  The  books  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  P.  Lely, 
hois  faid  to  have  carried  them  conftantly  in  his  pocket.  ,  Sc- 
eral  etchings  from  them  by  that  artift  are  ftill  extant. 

The  drawings  by  Polidore  contain  the  various  freezes  painted 
ytbat  artift  in  different  parts  of  Rome.  They  are  faid  to  have 
en  in  the  colle£lion  of  Carlo  Maratti.  They  came  afterwards 
to  the  poffelEon  of  the  Direftor  of  the  French  Academy  in 
ome,  who  difpofed  of  them  to  Mr.  Bayers,  from  whom  they 
ere'  purchafed  by  Sir  A.  Hume  for  100  guineas. 

With  regard  to  the  prefent  imitations  from  thofe  well-known 
iginals,  when  we  have  faid  that  they  are  executed  by  Mr.  Metz 
th  all  that  care,  fidelity,  and  tafte,  which  diftinguilh  his  inai- 
ions,  we  can  pronounce  nothing  higher  in  their  praife. 
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Art.  V.  Letters  written  during  a  Jhort  Refidence  in  Swiitu^ 
Norway^  and  Denmark.  '  By  Mary  Wolljlonecraft.  pp,  2(^2. 
8vo.  5s.  boards.  Johnfon.  London,  1796. 


have,  of  late,  had  many  travellers  into  the  northcri 
kingdoms  of  Europe>  Yet  there  is  ftill  ample  room  fur 
variety  of  obfervation  and  defeription.  If  the  ftyle  and  manner 
of  natural  painters  give  fomething  to  their  piftures,  even  where 
the  fubjeft  has  been  handled  by  many  others,  that  is  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  and  marks  them  as  their  own,  much  mote  is  there 
room  for  variety  in  moral  and  intelledlual  painting ;  in  whicli 
the  objcdls  deferibed  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  different 
painters  fo  great  a  diverfity  of  ideas  by  fo  great  a  variety  of  1 
ailbciations.  | 

The  volume  before  us  prefents  us  with  a  very  intereftingtra. 
vcller;  a  woman  of  fenfe,  pretty  extenfivc  reading,  muchvi. 
gour  of  mind  and  originality  of  genius,  as  well  as  delicacy  of 
lentiment  and  tafte,  wandering  about  in  the  midft  of  fublimc 
feenery  and  awful' folitude,  with  her  infant  daughter;  a  very 
extraordinary  travelling  companion  in  fuch  feenes :  but  a  com. 
panion,  or  governor,  that  feems,  on  various  occafions,  to  hav; 
awakened  fentiments  not  to  be  excited  by  a  travelling  tutor, 
chofen,  after  the  niceft  inquiry,  from  an  univerfity.  Mary 
Wollftonecraft,  in  a  word,  in  this  volume,  appears  to  us  in  the 
light  of  a  female  Rouffeau— -an  obferver  of  judgment,  fenfibi- 
lity  bordering  on  mifanthropy,  and  tln£fured  with  melancholy; 
and  not  without  a  confiderable  portion  of  prejudice. 

Of  the  defign,  and  indeed  the  true  charadfer  of  this  little 
work,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  no  very  inadequate 
idea  from  the  following  advertifement  prefixed  by  the  author: 


•  The  wTiting  travels,  or  memoirs,  has  ever  been  a  pleafant  es 
ployment ;  for  vanity  or  fenfibility  always  renders  it  interefting.  h 
writing  thefe  defultory  letters,  I  found  1  could  not  avoid  being  cot 
tinually  the  firft  perfon — *  the  little  hero  of  each  tale.*  I  tried  to 
correft  this  fault,  if  it  be  one,  for  they  were  defigned  for  publica¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  proportion  as  I  arranged  my  thoughts,  my  letter,  1 
found,  became  (tiff  and  affected :  I  therefore  determined  to  let  my  re¬ 
marks  and  refleflions  flow  unreflrained,  as  I  perceived  that  I 
not  give  a  juft  defeription  of  what  1  faw,  but  by  relating  the  effool 
different  objeds  had  produced  on  my  mind  and  feelings,  whillltbe 
impreflion  was  ftill  frefti. 

‘  A  ^rfon  has  a  right,  I  have  fometimes  thought,  when  amufe 
by  a  witty  or  interefting  egotift,  to  talk  of  himfelf  when  he  can  . 
on  our  attention  by  acquiring  our  affeftion.  Whether  I  deferve  twScnc 
rank  amqngft  this  privileged  number,  my  readers  alone  can  judg^'^ 
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and  I  give  them  leave  to  (hut  the  book.  If  they  do  not  wi(h  to  become 
better  acquainted'with  me.  '  v 

‘  My  plan  was  fimply  to  endeavour  to  give  a  juft  view  of  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  countries  I  have  pafled  through,  as  far  as  I  could  ob- 
I  tain  information  during  fo  ftiort  a  refidence ;  avoiding  thofe  details 
I  which,  without  being  ve’-y  ufeful  to  travellers  who  follow  the  fame 
route,  appear  very  Infipid  to  thofe  who  only  accompany  you  in  their 
chair.* 

At  a  cottage  in  Sweden  our  traveller  was  treated  with  an 
overflowing  civility ;  but,  fays  (he, 

«  To  prevent  their  almoft  killing  my  babe  with  kindnefs,  I  was 
obliged  to  fhorten  my  vifit ;  and  two  or  three  of  the  girls  accompa« 
nied  us,  bringing  with  them  a  part  of  whatever  the  houfe  afFoTded 
•to  contribute  towards  rendering  my  fupper  more  plentiful ;  and  plen¬ 
tiful  in  fad  it  was,  though  I  w  ith  difficulty  did  honour  to  forae  of  the 
diflies,  not  relifhing  the  quantity  of  fugar  and  fpices  put  into  every 
thing.  .  At-  fupper  my  hoft  told  me  bluntly  that  1  was  a  woman  of 
obfervation,  for  1  a(ked  him  men^s  quejiions* 

This,  to  a  perfon  of  Mrs.  Wollftonecraft’s  turn  of  thinking, 
muft  have  been'a  very  grateful  tribute  of  refpedl.  It  (hewed,  at 
the  fame  time,  juft  and  quick  difeernment  in  the  Swedifh  ruftic.— 

;  The  following  obforvations  arc  excellent,  being  juft,  without 
being  obvious :  '  ‘ 

11  *  The  more  1  fee  of  the  world,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  cl- 

I  vilifation  is  a  blefling  not  fufficiently  eftimated  by  thofe  who  have  not 
I  traced  its  progrefs ;  for  it  not  only  refines  our  enjoyments,  but  pro- 
I  duces  a  variety  which  enables  us  to  retain  the  primitive  delicacy  of 
!  our  fenfations.  Without  the  aid  of  the  imagination,  all  the  plealures 
of  the  fenfes  muft  (ink  into  grofTnefs,  unlefs  continual  novelty  ferve 
as  a  fubftitute  for  the  imagination,,  which  being  impoflible,  it  was  to 
j  this  wearinefs,  1  fuppofe,  that  Solomon  alluded,  when  he  declared 
I  that  there  Vas  nothing  new  under  the  fun  ! — nothing  for  the  common 
\  fenfations  excited  by  the  fenfes.  Yet  who  will  deny  that  the  ima- 
I  gination  and  underftanding  have  made  many,  very  many  difeoveries 
fince  thofe  days,  which  only  feem  harbingers  of  others  ftill  more  no- 
■bleand  beneficial.  .  I  never  met  with ,  much  imagination  amongft 
j  people  who  had  not  acquired  a  habit  of  reflexion ;  and  in  that  ftate 
of  fociety  in  which  the  judgment  and  tafte  are  not  called  forth,  and 
formed  by  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  little  of  that  dcH- 
etcy  of  feeling  and  thinking  is  to  be  found  charadlerifed  by  the  word 
dentiment.  The  want  of  fcientific  purfults,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the 
bofpitality,  as.  well  as  for  the  cordial  reception  which  ftrangers  receive 
from  the  inhabitants  of  fmail  towns.* 

I  What  Mrs.  Wollftonecraft  obferves  on  the  treatment  of  fer-» 
vants,  particularly  in  England,  is  juft,  and'  to  reprobate  it,  is 
generous:  .  ' 

^  ‘  The  treatment  of  fervants  in  moft  countries  is  very  unjuft ;  and 
England,  that  boafted  land  of  freedom,  it  is  often  extremely  ty- 
^ko.rev..  VOL.  xxvu.  APRIL  1756.  Z  rannical. 
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rannical.  I  have  frequently,  with  indignation,  heard  gentlemen  de. 
dare,  that  they  would  never  allow  a  fervant  to  anfwer  them ;  and 
ladies  of  the  moft  exquifite  fenfibility,  who  were  continually  cx. 
daiming  agaihft  the  cruelty  of  the  vulgar  to  the  brute  creation,  have 
in  my  prefehce  forgot  that  their  attendants  had  human  feelings  as 
well  as  forms.  I  do  not  know  a  more  agreeable  fight  than  to  fee 
fervants  part  of  a  family.  By  taking  an  intereft,  generally  fpeaking, 
in  their  concerns,  you  infpire  them  with  one  for  yours.  We  muft 
love  our  fervants,  or  we  (hall  never  be  fufficiently  attentive  to  their 
happinefs ;  and  how  can  thofe  mafters  be  attentive  to  their  happinefs, 
who,  living  above. their  fortunes,  are  more  anxious  to  outfhine  their 
neighbours,  than  to  allow  their  houfehold  the  innocent  enjoyments 
they  earn  t* 

In  Sweden  our  author  muft  have  been  moved  with  great  in. 
dignation  at  the  miferabic  difregard,  in  that  country,  to  the  rights 
of  women. 

•  A  man  may  ftrike  a  man  with  impunity,  becaufe  he  pays  him 
wages ;  though  thefe  wages  are  fo  low,  that  neceflity  muft  teach  them 
to  pilfer,  whilft  fervility  renders  them  falfe  and  boorifti.  Still  the 
men  ftand  up  for  the  dignity  of  man,  by  oppreffing  the  women.  The 
moll  menial,  and  even  laborious  offices,  are  therefore  left  to  Mt 
poor  drudges.  Much  of  this  1  have  feen.  In  the  winter,  I  am  told, 
they  take  the  linen  down  to  the  river,  to  wafli  it  in  the  cold  water; 
and  though  their  hands,  cut  by  the  ice,  are  cracked  and  bleeding, 
the  men,  iKcir  fdlow-fervants,  will  not  difgrace  their  manhood  by 
carrying  )a  tub  to  lighten  their  burden.' 


There  is  an  obfervation  in  ‘p.  79  of  this  volume,  in  a  note, 
that  is,  in  our  judgment,  .very  folid : 

*  The  grand  virtues  of  the  heart,  particularly  the  enlarged  ho 
mkhity  which  extends  to  the  whole  human  race,  depend  more  on  the 
uhderftanding,  1  believe,  than  is  generally,  imagined.* 

In  the  follot^lhg  we  recognife  a  Platonic  ftrain,  which  it  ij 


Erobable  our  fair  author,  though  ignorant  perhaps  of  Greek, may 
ave  learned  from  Shafeibury :  ‘  A  paffion  for  an  individual  is  but 
*  the  unfolding  of  that  love  which  embraces  all  that  is  great  and 
*  beautiful.* 

Some  of  ^her  female  readers  will  probably  be  of  opinion  th?* 
this  .lady  deferibes,  in  p.  38,  qq,  &c.  the  unchaftity  of  tb 
Swedifli  country  girls  with  too  little  referve,  and  too  mafeulir 
a  pencil. 

In  various  parts  of  this  book,  particularly  in  p.  31,  we 
forry,  but  not,  to  fay  truth,  furprifeJ  to  find  fome  fentiments 
democratic  ferocity,  even  to  fomething  like  a  defence 
aflafEnation— which  forms  a  ftrange  contrail  with  that  air 
melancholy, tendernefs  which  appears,  in  fome  inftances,  to 
carried  to  the  length  of  whining  and  alFedlation. 
doubtlcfs,  fome  of  her  forrows  m  which,  in  this  country 
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cially,  and  at  the  prefent  time,  (he  cannot  expc£l  a  general  fym- 

pathy.  ^  ^  '  ' 

In  defcribing  a  very  plentiful,  various,  and  hearty  dinner, 
fuch  as  is  commonly  given  at  gentlemens  and  merchants  houfes, 
flic  fays,  ‘  As  the  dinner  advances,  pardon  me.  for  taking  up  a 
«  few  minutes  to  defcribe  what,  Alas  !  !  has  detained  me  two 
<  or  three  hours  on  the  ftretch,  obferving  dilh  after  difli  changed 
‘  in  endlefs  rotation,"  &c.  Alas  !  poor  lady  !  fhe  was  greatly 
to  be  pitied. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  more  approve  and  admire  in  this 
publication  than  that  judgment,  as  well  as  animation,  which 
Mary  Wollftonecraft  difplays  ih  her  dcfcriptions  of  natural  ob- 
je£ls.  Mrs.  RadclifFe  and  others,  by  attempting  to  paint  too 
much,  often  paint  nothing.  Mary  gives,  by  a  few  bold  ftrokcs, 
what  may  be  eafily  conceived  by  the  mind,  and  nothing  more. 
Her  dcfcriptions  are  equally  pi<Slurefque  and  laconic. 

A  Pilot’s  Hut,  difcovered  on  pajfing  fome  jutting  Rods. 

*  There  was  a  folemn  filence  in  this  fcene,  which  made  itfelf  be 
felt.  The  fun-beams  that  played  on  the  ocean,  fcarcely  ruffled  by 
tbellghteft  breeze,  con  traded  with  the  huge,  dark  rocks,  that  looked 
like  the  rude  materials  of  creation  forming  the  barrier  of  unwrought 
fpace,  forcibly  druck  me ;  but  I  Ihould  not  have  been  forry  if  the 
cottage  had  not  appeared  equally  tranquil." 

"  .  Picturesque  Beauty  of  a  Swedish  Bay. 

*  Rocks  were  piled  on  rocks,  forming  a  fuitable  bulwark  to  the 
ocean.  Come  no  further,  they  emphatically  faid,  turning  their  dark 
fides  to  the  waves  to  augment  the  idle  roar.  The  view  was  fterile : 
Hill  little  patches  of  earth,  of  the  mod  exquilite  verdure,  enamelled 
with  the  fweeted  wild  flowers,  feemed  to  promife  the  goats,  and  a  few 
llraggling  cows,  luxurious  herbage.* 

After  another  bitter  complaint  of  the  plenty  and  long  conti¬ 
nuance  of  a  Swedilh  dinner,  fhe  fays, 

*  Let  me,  my  kind  ftrangers,  efcape  fometimes' into  your  fir 
groves,  wander  on  the  margin  of  your  beautiful  lakes,  or  climb  your 
rocks  to  view  dill  others  in  endlefs  perfpeftive;  which,  piled  by 
more  than  giant’s  hand,  fcale  the  heavens  to  intercept  its  rays,  or  to 
receive  the  parting  tinge  of  lingering  day — day  that,  fcarcely  foftened 
into  twilight,  allows  the  frediening  breeze  to  wake,  and  the  moon  to 
burft  forth,  in  all  her  glory,  to  glide  with  folemn  elegance  through 
the  azure  expanfe. 

‘  The  cow’s  bell  has  ceafed  to  tinkle  the  herd  to  red ;  they  have 
all  paced  acrofs  the  heath.  Is  not  this  the  witching  time  of  night  ? 
Tbe  waters  murmur,  and  fall  with  more  than  mortal  roufic,  and  fpi- 
tits  of  peace  walk  abroad  to  calmjhe  agitated  bread.  Eternity  is  in 
^efe  moments:  worldly  cares  melt  into  the  airy  duff  that  dreams 
arc  made  of ;  and  reveries,  mild  and  enchanting  as  the  fird  hopes  of 
love,  or  the  recolleftion  of  lod  enjoyment,  carry  the  haplcfs  wighw 
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into  futurity,  who,  in  buttling  life,  has  vainly  ttrovc  to  throw  off  the 
grief  which  lies  heavy  at  the  heart.  Good  night !  A  crefeent  hangi 
out  in  the  vault  before,  which  woos  me  to  ttray  abroad — it  is  not  a 
filvcry  refleflion  of  the  fun,  but  glows  with  all  its  golden  fplendour. 
Who  fears  the  falling  dew?  It  only ^makes  the  mown  grafs  fmcll 
more  fragrant.* 

Again  : 

*  I  vilited,  near  Gothenburgh,  a  houfe  with  improved  land  about 
it,  with  which  I  was  ^particularly  delighted.  It  was  clofe  to  a  lake 
embofomed  in  pine-clad  rocks.  In  one  part  of  the  meadows  your  eye 
was  di reded  to  the  broad  expanfe;  in  another,  you  were  led  into  a 
ihade,  to  fee  a  part  of  it,  in  the  form  of  a  river,  ru(h  amongft  the 
fragments  of  rocks  and  roots  of  trees ;  nothing  feemed  forced.  One 
rccefs,  particularly  grand  and  folemn,  amongft  the  towering  cliffs, 
had  a  rude  ttone  table,  and  feat,  placed  in  it,  that  might  have  ferved 
for -a  druid's  haunt;  whilft  a  placid  ftream  below  enlivened  the 
flowers  on  its  margin,  where  light-footed  elves  would  gladly  have 
danced  their  airy  rounds. 

*  Here  the  hand  of  tafte  was  confpicuous,  though  not  obtrufive, 
and  formed  a  contrail  with  another  abode  in  the  fame  neighbourhood, 
on  which  much  money  had  been  lavilhed ;  where  Italian  colonades 
were  placed  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  rude  craggs ;  and  a  Hone 
ilaircafe,  to  threaten  with  deftruftion  a  wooden  houie.  Venufes  and 
Apollos,  condemned  to  lie  hid  in  fnow  three  parts  of  the  year,  feemed 
equally  difplaced,  and  called  the  attention  off  from  the  furrounding 
fublimity,  wiihput  infpiring  any  voluptuous  fenfations.  Yet  evei 
thefe  abortions  of  vanity  have  been  ufeful.  Numberlefs  workmen 
have  been  employed,  and  the  fuperintending  ariift  has  improved  the 
labourers,  whofe  unlkilfulnefs  tormented  him,  by  obliging  them  to 
fubmit  to  the  difeipline  of  rules.  Adieu  !’ 

Other  exemplifications  of  a  bold  and  happy  talent  for  feizing 
the  great  outline  of  an  objedf,  the  charadteriftic  feature  of  a 
vigorous  and  comprehenfive  mind,  will  be  found  throughout  this 
little  book  of  travels,  particularly  in  pages  43,  47,  49,  51. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mrs.Wollllonecraft  is  acquainted  with 
Scotland,  the  Orkn^s,  or  even  with  the  counties  of  England 
to  the  north  of  the  Trent  and  Humber,  otherwife  (he  could  not 
have  helped  remarking  a  vaft  variety  of  coincidences  and  fimila- 
rities  in  language,  names  of  places,  manners,  and  cuftoms.  It 
would  feem  right  for  a  traveller  to  begin  with  a  tour  at  home. 

We  cannot  difmifs  this  pleafing  little  volume  without  obferv- 
ing  a  fingular  circumftance.  .  We  are  not  told  whether  Mary 
Wollftonccraft  be  maid,  widow,  or  wife;  yet  we  find*  her  ac¬ 
companied  by  her  infant  daughter  !  Licentious  imaginations  will 
be  apt  to  indulge  conjedlures  concerning  the  point  to  which  (he 
may  have  carried  her  claim  to  the  rights  of  wornen.  But,  for 
our  part,  we  conclude,  from  the  circumdance  juft  mentioned,  that 
(he  is  a  married  lady:  although  (he  docs  not  choofe  to  call  herfett 
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mflrefs  this,  or  mt/hefs  that ;  which  is,  in  truth,  a  barbarous  dc« 
lijnation.  The  Greek  and  Koman  ladies  retained,  and  the  Por- 

o 


tugueze  and  Hindoo  ladies  at  this  day  retain,  their  maiden  nannies 
after  marriage. 


‘Art.  VI.  Studies  of  Nature.  By  fames^Henry^Bernardin  de 
Saint  •-Pierre.  Tranjlated  by  Henry  Hunter^  D.  D.  Minijler 
of  the  Scots  Churchy  London  Wall.  In  Five  Folumes.  pp.  2016. 
Jjvo.  Dilly.  London,  1796. 
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[  Continued  from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 

Mr.  de  St.  Pierre  cbferves,  that  thofe  circles,  within  whicii 
we  circumferibe  the  fupreme  power,  far  from  determining 
its  bounds,  only  mark  the  limits  of  human  genius.  ^  We  ac- 
*  cuftom  ourfelves  to  crowd  all  our  own  ideas  into  that  narrow 
■  *  fpacc,  and  diihoneftly  to  reject  all  that  does  not  accord  with 
‘  them.  We  a£l  the  part  of  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  who  fitted  the 
‘  unhappy,  traveller  to  his  bed  of  iron*  It  is  thus  that  we  ap- 
‘  ply  all  the  operations  of  nature  to  our  pitiful  methods,  in  order 
‘  to  reduce  the  whole  to  one  common  ftandard. — By  applying 
‘  to  her  the  violence  of  our  imaginary  laws,  or  by  extending  to 
‘  all  her  operations  thofe  with  , which  we  are  acquainted,  wc 
‘  conceal  others,  worthy  of  the  higheft  admiration,  with  which 
‘we  are  totally  unacquainted.  We  add  to  the  cloud,  with 
‘  which  (he  veils.her  divinity,  that  of  our  own  errors. 

^  They  get  into  credit  by  time,  by  profeiTorfhips,  by  books,  by  protec¬ 
tors,  by  ailbciations,  and  efpecially  by  penfions ;  whereas  no  one  is  paid 
forfearching  after  truths,  which  have  the  improvement  of  mankind 

I  for  their  only  objeft.  We  carry  with*  us,  into  refearches  fo  inde¬ 
pendent  and  fo  fublime,  the  paffions  of  the  college  and  of  the  world, 
intolerance  and  envy. 

*  Thofe  who  enter  firft  on  the  career,  oblige  thofe  who  come  after 
tlicm  to  walk  in  their  footfteps.  or  to  give  it  up ;  as  if  nature  were 
their  patrimony,  or,  as  if  the  (ludy  of  nature  xwere  an  exclufive 
that  did  not  admit  of  every  one’s  participation.  What  trouble 
^idit  coll  to  eradicate,  in  France,  the  metaphyfics  of  Arillotle,  which 
become  a  fpecies  of  religion  ?  I'hc  philofophy  of  Defcartes, 
'^hich  fupplanted  it,  might  have  fubfifted  to  this  day,  had  its  revenues 
as  ample.  That  of 'Newton,  with  its  attractions,  is  not  more 
fclidly  cftabli(hed.  I  have  an  unbounded  refpedl  for  the  memory  of. 
fnefe  great  men,  whofe  very  deviations  have  affified  us  in  opening 
h^at  highways  through  the  vaft  empire  of  nature ;  but,  on  more  oc- 
Mons  than  one,  I  (hall  combat  their  principles,  and  efpecially  the 
baeral  applications  which  have  been  made  of  them,  in  the  full  per- 
NSoa  that,  if  I  renounce  their  fyllems,  I  promote  their  intentions, 
kwas  the  ftudy  of  their  whole  life  to  raife  men  toward  the  Deity; 
p  their  fublime  difeoveries,  without  furpccling  that  the  laws  which 
.  ’23  they 
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they  were  eflablifhing  in  phyfics,  might  one  day  ferve  to  fubvert  th^fc 
of  morality. 

*  In  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  magnificent  fpe£lac’c 
of  nature,  we  mull  fuffer  every  objedl  to  remain  in  its  place,  and  rc. 
main  ourfelves  in  that  which  (he  has  afiigned  to.  us.  It  is  from  a 
regard  to  our  happinefs,  that  (he  has  concealed  from  us  the  laws  of 
her  omnipotence.  How  is  it  polTible  for  a  being  fo  feeble  as  man, 
to  embrace  infinite  fpace  ?  But  (he  has  brought  within  our  grafp 
what  it  is  at  once  ufeful  and  delightful  to  know ;  namely,  the  ema- 
nations  from  her  beneficence.  In  the  view  of  uniting  .mankind,  by 
a  reciprocal  communication  of  knowledge,  (lie  has  given  to  each  of 
us,  in  particular,  ignorance,  treafuring  up  fcience  in  a  common  (lock, 
to  render  us  necelTary  and  interefting  to  each  other. 

*  The  earth  is  covered  over  with  vegetables  and  animals,  the  fim. 
pie  vocabulary  of  which  no  fcholar,  no  academy,  no  one  nation,  will 
ever  be  able  perfeftly  to  acquire  ;  but  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the 
human  race  is  acquainted  with  all  their  properties.  '  In  vain  doen. 
lightened  nations  boaft  that  they  are  the  great  repofitories  of  all  the 
arts-  and  fciences.  It  is  to  favages,  to  men  utterly  unknown,  that 
w^  are  indebted  for  the  firft  obfervations,  which  are  the  fource  of  all 
fcience.  It  is  neither  to  the  polilhed  Greeks  nor  Romans,  but  to 
nations  which  we  denominate  barbarous,  that  we  owe  the  ufeef 
fimples,  of  bread,  of  wine,  of  domeftic  animals,  of  cloths,  of  dye 
Huffs,  of  metals,  and  of  every  thing  moft  ufeful,  and  rfioft  agreeable, 
for  human  life. 

*  Modern  Europe  glories  in  her  difeoveries ;  but  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  one  of  the  faireft  titles  to  immortality,  is  to  be 
aferibed  to  a  pcrlon  fo  obfeure,  that  feveral  cities  of  Holland,  of 
Germany,  nay,  of  China,  have  claimed'thc  difeovery  as  their  own. 
Galileo  would  never  have  calculated  the  gravity  of  air.  But  for  tfce 
pbfervation  of  a  fountain-player,  who  remarked  that,  water  could  rife 
only  up  to  thirty- two  feet  in  the  tubes  of  a  forcing  engine.  Newton 
had  never  read  the  ftarry  heavens,  unlefs  a  fpedacle -maker's  children, 
in  Zealand,  had,  at  play,  with  the  leniesin  their  father’s  (hop,  fuggell- 
cd  the  firft  idea  of  the  telefcopic  cylinder.  Our  artillery  would  never 
have  fubjugaied  the  new  world,  but  for  the  accidental  difeovery  cf 
gunpowder  by  a  lazy  monk ;  and  whatever  glory  Spain  may  pretend  to 
derive  from  the  difeovery  of  that  vail  continent,  the  favages  of  A£a 
had  planted  enrpires  there'  long  before  the  arrival  of  Chrlftopher 
Columbus.  What  mud  have  become  of  that  great  man  himfelf,  if 
the  good  ar^d  fimple  inhabitants  whom  he, found  in  the  country  had 
pot  fupplied  him  with  provifions  ?  Let  academies,  then,  accumulate 
machines*  fyftems,  books,  culogiums;  the. chief  praife  of  all  is  due 
to  the  ignorant,  who  furnilhed  the  firft  materials. 

— ‘  Amidft  this  diforder,  if  was  necelTary,  however,  to  adopt 
fomething  like  method,  without  which,' the  confufion  of  the  matted 
mud' have  ftill  more  increafed  the  iofufficiency  of  the  author.  I 
followed  the  moft  fimple.  Firft,  I  endeavour  to  refute  the  objefe 
raifed  againft  a  providence ;  I  then  proceed  to  examine  into  the  ex* 
iftencc  of.  certain  fentiments,  which  are  common  to  all  men,  ar 

^'iich  conllrain  us  to  acknowledge,  in  all  the  works  of  nature, 
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laws  of  herwifdom  and  goodnefs ;  and,  finally,  I  make  application 
of  tbefe  laws  to  the  globe,  to  plants,  to  animals,  and  to  man.’  ' 

This  is  a  general  fketch :  he  proceeds  to  give,  at  great 
length,  a  particular  account  of  his  ^an ;  of  which  account  the 
following  is  an  abridgment : 

*  In  the  firft  part  of  my  work,  I  will  difplay  the  bleflings  beftowed 
by  nature,  on -the  age  in  which  we  live ;  and  the  obje^ions  which 
have  been  flarted  in  it,  againft  the  providence  of  its  Author.  In 

.  refuting  thefe,  I  will  employ,  not  metaphyfical  reafonings,  like  thofc 
of  which  the  objeflions  confift,  and  which  never  brought  any  difpute 
to  a  termination,  but  the  fafts  themfelves  of  nature,  which  admit  of 
no  reply.  With  thefe  fame  fafts,  I  will  raife,  in  my  turn,  difficul¬ 
ties  which  militate  againft  the  principles  of  human  fcience,  and  which 
have  been  deemed  infallible.  I  will  from  thence  proceed  to  infer 
the  fceblenefs  of  our  reaifon ;  I  will  inquire  whether  there  be  univerfal 
truths,  and  what  we  are  to  underftand  by  order,  beauty,  correfpond- 
cncy,  harmony,  pleafure,  happinefs,  and  their  contraries ;  and,  finally, 
whit  an  organifed  body  is. 

*  In  the  fecond  part,  I  lhall  make  application  of  thefe  laws  to  the 

globe;  I  fhall  examine  its  form,  its  extent,  the  divifion  of  its  he- 
mifpheres, ,  and  as  it  is  compofed,  like  every  other  organifed  work  of 
nature,  of  parts  fimllar,  and  of  parts  contrary.  I  lhall  confider,  fuc- 
ceffively,  its  different  elements,  and  the  manner  of  their  adaptation 
to  each  other,  the  fire  to  air,  the  air  to  water,  the  water  to  the  earth. 
This  order  cftablilhes  among  them  areal  fubordination,  of  which  the 
fun  is  the  principal  agent.  But  he  is  not  the  only  mover  in  nature, 
and  Hill  lefs  the  Sovereign  Difpofer.  His  uniform  adlion  on  the  ele¬ 
ments  would,  at  laft,  feparate  or  confound  them.  Other  Jaws  coun¬ 
terbalance  his,  and  maintain  the  general  harmony. — I  (hall  fpeak, 
jlikewife,  of  the  nature  not  to  explain  it,  but  to  evince  our 

jprofound^ignorance  of  the  fubjeft. — From, the  fire  I  fhall  pafs  to  the 

air,  I  lhall  examine  the  quality  which  it  has  of  expanding  and  con- 
trafting,  of  heating  and  cooling ;  and  the  effefts  of  that  vaft  ftratum 
I  of  frozen  air  which  furroiinds  our  globe,  about  a  league  above  the 
jfurface. — I  lhall  next  confider  the  eft'edls  of  /waier :  in  what  manner 
Jheat evaporates;  and  cold  fixes  it;  its  different  exiftenccs;  of  vola- 
Jlility  in  the  air,  in  clouds,  in  dew,  and  in  rain ;  of  fluidity  on  the 
|carth,  in  rivers,  and  in  feas ;  of  Iblidity  afthe  poles,  and  oii  lofty 
^mountains,  in  Inow  and  ice.  I  lhall  inquire  how  the  leas,  which  are 
the  great  refervoirs  of  this  clement,  are  diftributed,  with  relation  to 
*0  the  fun;  how  they 'receive  from  him,  through  the  mediation  of 
h  air,  a  part  of  their  movements ;  in  what  manner  they  continually 
pnew  their  waters,  by  means  of  the  ice  accumulated  at  the  poles ; 

annual  or  periodical  fufion  of  which  maintains  their  flux  and  re- 
pux  as  cqnftantly  as  the  fufion  of  the  ices  on  the  lummit  of  high 
’^tOuniains  renews  and  fupplies  the  waters  of  great  rivers.  I  lhall 
deduce  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  of  the  monfeons  in  the  In- 
ocean,  and  of  the  principal  currents  of  the  vaft  watery  element. 

Z  4  ‘  ‘In 
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*  In  the  third  part  of  this  work,  I  will  Ihew  how  the  dlfFerert 
parts  of  plants  are  difpofed  in  correfpondence  with  the  elements,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that,  far  from  being  a  neceffary  prodndtioh  of  theirs, 
as  fome  philofophers  pretend,  they  are,  almoll  always,  in  bppofiiiou 
to  their  adlion. 

*  In  the  fourth  part,  which  treats  of  animals,  I  (hall  purfue  the 
fame'  track.  1  fliall  preient,  firlf,  their  relations  to  the  elements, 
Beginning  with  that  of  fire,  I  (hall  confider  the  relation  which  they 
have  to  the  luminary  which  is.the  fource  of  it,  from  their  eyes  fur- 
ni(hed  with  lids  and  iafhes,  to  moderate  the  luftre  of  his  light;  from 
that  Hate  of  torpitude,  called  deep,  into  which  mod  of  them  fall, 
when  he  is  no  longer  above  the  horizon  and  by  the  colour  of  their 
&in,  and  the  ihicknefs  of  their  furs,  correfponding  to  their  dilhnee 
from  him. 

‘  In  the  fifth  part,  we  fhall  fpeak  of  man.  Every  work  of  nature 
his  prefented  to  us,  hitherto,  only  partial  relations  ;  man  will  furnilh 
fuch  as  are  univerfal.  *  We  (hall  examine  thofe  in  whieJj  he  Hands  to 
the  elements — to  plants — to  the  animal  creation  ;  in  refped  of  whom 
he  conilitutes,  himfelf,  alone,  a  genus  which  has  neither  clafs  nor 
fpecies,  dignified,  by  way  of  excellence,  with  the  title  of  mankind. 
He  forms  a  real  family,  which  are  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  •  InHindl  difeovers  to  the  animal  its  necefiities  only  ;  but  man 
alone  has  raifed  himfelf  from  the  dark  womb  of  profound  ignorance 
to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  a  God. — Man  is,  therefore,  con- 
fidered,  in  this  work,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  elements,  to  vege¬ 
tables,  to  animals,  to  his  country,  and  all  mankind,  but  to  the 
Sujpreme  Being,  the  father  and  difpofer  of  all.’ 

This  is  the  plan  of  the  author^s  work.  And  from  this  plan 
our  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  not  only  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  the  manner  of  the  author,  elevated  to  a  degree  of 
poetical  rhapfody. — In  our  next  Number  we  (hall  give  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  four  laft  volumes,  having  in.our  laft  Number  given 
thofe  of  the  firft ;  extract  a  few  of  the  moft  ftriking  paffages; 

"  and  conclude  with  fome  remarks  on  the  whole. 

To  be  continued.  ] 

.  ^  ’  ’  •  • 

Art.  VII.  The  Hijlory  of  Monmouthjhire.  By  David 

pp.  560.  ‘  Edwatds,  Egerton,  and  Williams  in  the  Strani 
London,  1796. 

[  Concluded from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 

Monmouthfhire  Mr.  Williams  obferves,  that  it  is  ths 
country  of  landfcapes. 

*  *  •  .  -  • 

^  In  other  admired  regions  of  Great  Britain,  extent  and  inr.ni-J 

excite*  high  but  momentary  admiration :  in  Monmouthlhire  all 
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lioinc  views;  even  where  the  whole  eftuary  of  the  .Severn  forms  a 
part  of  the  enchaniing  fcene,  and  the  points  of  the  horizon  are  the 
hills  of  Glouceller  and  Somerfet.  The  mind  feels  a  fpecies  of  fatls- 
faftion,  having  flight  analogies  to  a  fenfe  of  property;  every  thing 
feems  within  reach,  comprehenfible,  connected,  and  is  examined  and 
Clayed  at  leifure, 

V  The  beauty  of  Monmouthfhire  is  not  dependent  on  Angle  fcencs. 
Of  particular  features ;  it  is  the  refult  of  all  the  circumllances  which 
form  the  whole  furface  of  the  county. 

<  The  rivers  confer  as  much  beauty  on  the  country  as  they  receive 
from  it.  The  courfe  of  the  Wye  is  every  where  intcrelting,  in  fomc 
places  fublime  :  that  of  the  Ufk,  fringed  with  woods,  or  bounded  by 
noble  meadows,  is  a  fcene  of  perpetual  beauty.  The  whole  country 
forms  one  exquifite  landfcape,  of  which  the  vaft  expan fe  of  the 
Briflol  Channel  is  the  fore-ground.  Hills  covered  with  woods,  which 
the  roads  beautifully  limit,  or  boldly  clime ;  vallies  fertilifed  by 
ftreams,  where  fmaller  eminences  feem  to  reline  againll  the  moun¬ 
tains;  thickets  indeAnitely  diverfiAcd,  where  obje^s,  as  the  traveller 
moves,  feem  perpetually  to  peep  and  retire;  turrets  rifing  in  coverts, 
and  ruined  arches  almoft  buried  within  them ;  mutilated  caftles*  and 
iroaldering  abbeys  partially  concealed hamlets',  churches,  houfes, 
cottages,  and  farms,  are  blended  into  one  general  and  extenAve 
fcene,  which  is  wonderfully  pidurefque;  while  the  mountains  of 
Glamorgan  and  Brecon  melt  into  a  diflant  and  magniAcent  horizon, 
with  an  effeft  on  the  mind  which  nature  alone,  and  nature  in  parti¬ 
cular  Atuations,  only  can  produce.  t 

‘  But  the  contemplation  of  thefc  feenes  muft  be  exchanged  for  the 
occurrences  and  events  that  have  occupied  them ;  the  principal  ob¬ 
jects  of  'the  author  being  the  good  and  evil,  the  light  and  (hadow  of 
human  adion. 

‘  in  an  eflay  towards  a  hi ftory  of  Monmouthfliire,  the  author  is 
nder  the  riecefAty  of  (lightly  reviewing  fome  parts  of  the  general 
illory  of  Britain ;  becaufe  the  general  traditions  and  fables  of  the 
Hand  refer  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn  and  of  the  Ufk,  as  feenes  or 
ieatres  of  early  and  important  events. 

‘  Little  dependence  is  placed  on  the  authorities  of  tradition  and 
able;  but  the  author  cannot  wholly  difregard  or  commit  them  to 

Ibe  pangs  of  modern  criticifm*  to  be  mangled  and  deflroyed.  They 
ontain  the  only  references  to  events  previous  to  ,the  Arft  dates  of  hif- 
ory;  and  genuine  fadts,  like  the  fublime  poetry  of  Homer,  may 
been  facred  by. the  anxious  attention  and  careful  voice  of 
I  Jadition. 

The  early  events  of  Britifti  hiftory  arc  exprelTed  in  rude  meta- 
lors,  according  to  the  invariable  cullom  of  focieties  called  favage. 
Wc  metaphors  are  converted  into  fables ;  the  fables  arc  involved 
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aried  by  the  devaflations  of  war.  Where  thofe  fragments  are  pre- 
■^ed,  where  mutilated  apologues  and  poems  are  the  only  remaining 
■‘hmonies  of  faAs  and  events,  the  hiftoriau  muft  hazard  the  delicate 
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operation  of  removing  the  veils  of  knowledge,  and  difcoverlng  th^ 
fa£is  without  injury  or  alteration. 

‘  Nations,  like  individuals,  when  nearly  deflitute  of  merit,  arc 
difpofed  to  refer  to  that  of  their  anceftors,  and  to  derive  value  from 
the  antiquity  and  fplendour  of  a  real  or  fabulous  origin. 

•  In  the  various  conquefts  and  humiliations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  idand,  we  have  reaions  to  imagine  thofe  claims  of  antiquity  aod 
references  to  celebrated  anceftors  were  often  varied ;  and  fometimes 
determined  by  a  fpecies  of  complaifance  to  their  conquerors. 

‘  Hence,  probably,  the  pretenfions  of  their  princes  to  a  defeent 
from  a£neas,  in  common  with  thofe  of  Rome;  and  hence  their de. 
xnands  of  mitigated  llavery  from  the  Romans,  defeended,  like  them- 
Iclves,  from  the  unfortunate  Trojans. 

‘  But  thefe  flratagems  were  the  expedients  of  their  princes;  per. 
haps  of  thofe  only  who  had  obtained  recent  fettlements  on  the  eaflera 
coafts :  they  were  probably  rejefted  with  fcorn  by  the  central  inha- 
bitants,  and  by  the  druids  and  oards ;  only  the  latter  and  more  triiiiDg 
poems  of  Cambria  being  tinged  with  that  adulation. 

‘  Hypothefes  concerning  the  real  aborigines  of  the  ifland,  ar 
like  thofe  concerning  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  when  men  re^l- 
it  on  the  horns  of  a  bull,  or  on  the. back  of  a  tortoife,  and  that  bull 
and  tortoife  on  a  rock.  No  probable  authority  or  juft  reafon  can  b 
given  for  determining  any  tribes  of  men,  however  early  their  tradi¬ 
tions,  to  be  the  aborigines  of  any  particular  country. 

•  The  vanity  of  the  Cumru  would  affume  this  imaginary  honour 
Tcfpefiing  Britain  ;  though  their  traditions  and  poetry  refer  to  earlit 
inhabitants,  whom  they  drove  weftward ;  and  the  name  of  a  tri! 
then '  occupying  the  prefent  Hebrides,  £itha>cothwyr,  men  of  tl 
titmoft  antiquity ;  which  lire  Romans  rendered  Atdeotti,  mvalidai 
fuch  pretenfions. 

•  Truth  can  only  allow  the  Cumru  the  honour,  if  it  be  an  honour 
pf  having  been  the  firft  people  noticed  in  the  ifland  by  probab! 
hiftoiies. 

«  They  called  ihemfelves  Cumru,  a  word  probably  fynonymo. 
with  Cimbri,  as  a  dillindion  from  all  later  tribes;  and  the  portio 
of  the  country  into  which  they  were  forced,  they  called  Cumru;  bi 
|he  whole  ifland  was  denominated  Brydain,  or  Frydain,  and  them 
habitants  colletlively  Bridaniaid.;  a  name  on  which  there  are  difficuluc 
as  numerous  and  as  unimportant  as  the  origin  of  the  people.’ 

^  As  an  hiftorian,  an  antiquary,  and  a  moral  philofopher,  Mr 
Williams  appears  to  us  in  a  light  very  refpeclable.  But  wiiJ* 
we^moft  admire,  is,  his  ideas  of  political  oeconomy;  whic 
have  di(ftated  the  following  among  many  other  excellent  0^ 
Icrvations : 


‘  Though  the  natives  of  Wales  and  of  the  marches  have  been  ( 
fiderably  degraded  by  conqueft,  which  has  deprived  them,  generall) 
,bf  the  fpirit  of  independence,  they  have  not  the  common  attribute 
of  flavery. 
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f  Wearied  by  inefFcftual  reiidance^  and  deftitute  of  prote6\ion, 
the  fludluating  tyrannies  of  the  marches,  they  adopted  a  prin- 
^wbich  actuates  them  at  this  day.  All  dependent  and  indudrious 
attached  themfelves,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
The  effeft  has  often  been  ridiculous  to  (Irangers.  On  the 
^Sons  of  thofe  vaft  properties  which  had  been  obtained  by  the 
11^5  marchers,  a  numerous  generation  of  little  lords  fprung  up,  in- 
^riting  the  vices,  and  affedling  the  defpotifm,  without  poffeiEng  the 
ingc  dignity  and  power  of  their  predeceflTors,  The  patience,  fub- 
jiSon,  and  attachment,  of  the  Cambro-Britifti  peafanis  have  been, 
io^ever,  nearly  invariable:  and,  in  the  modern  dialedls  of  the  coun- 
IT,  landlord  and  matter  are  generally  fynonymous  *. 

•  The  arts  of  peace,  and  the  inventions  adminrttering  to  the  con- 
itaiences  of  life,  depend  here  peculiarly  on  the  proprietors  of  land, 
f  But  the  fong  of  the  ploughman  has  not  fo  much  harmony,  to  a 
Umbrian  ear,  as  the  note  of  the  hound  ;  and  the  manners  of  Wales 
gi border  on  intemperance  ;  though  it  be  not  an  indifpenfable  duty 
^ bofpitality,  as  it  has  been,  to  drench  a  guett  into  infenttbility,  in- 
ipciitlon,  or  death. 

‘The  progreflive  ttate  of  public  profperity,  in  England,  has  af- 
^  the  utmott  extremities  of  the  ifland,  notwithttanding  the  enor- 
sous  errors  and  crimes  by  which  it  has  been  impeded.  Though  the 
|ib!iccftate  may  have  been  laviflily  mortgaged,  its  general  produce 
ubeen  attoniihingly  augmented. 

•The  caufes  of  the  univerfal  energy  and  emulation  have,  in  fome 
feree,  affeded  Monmouthftiire.  Profits,  having  produced  accumu- 
^ODS  and  capitals,  the  language  of  genius  was  heard,  and  became 
k  language  of  general  intercourfe ;  and  improvements  in  imple- 
lents  and  machinery,  which  may,  in  time,  exonerate  man  of  all 
Kefive  labour,  were  gradually  introduced  in  the  country. 

‘  The  obvious  application  of  thefc  improvements  are  not  direfled 
fethc  genuine  fources  of  wealth  arid  virtj^,  but  to  mineral  fpecu- 
^ons,  and  thofe  mechanic  arts  which  attract  fudden  and  partial 
k!:es. 

j*  Thefe  produce  manufadluring  monopolies,  or  the  employment  of 
^jrmous  capitals  accumulated  by  a  few  perfons,  whofe  influence,' 
p  difproportionate  fortunes,  have  many  of  the  i)l  efFeds  of  rapa- 
oppreflion,' appropriating  the  produdions  of  induttry. 

I*  That  appropriation,  conduded  on  maxims  generally  of  injuftice, 
^limes  of  cruelty,  multiplies  a  population  as  dreadful  in  its  mo- 
as  it  is  profitable,  by  the  ftiort  gleams  of  animation  and  induttry 
it  may  diftufe  im Mediately  around  it. 

.  *  So  they  are,  even  at  this  day,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland.  Mr, 
a  minittcr  of  Edinburgh  (but  of  highland  birth),  in  prcach- 
8  a  fermon,  before  the  Society  for  propagating  Chriftian  Know- 
on  the  death  and  charader  of  the  late  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  fays 
f  ^hat  truly  refpedable  ebarador  that  '  he  was  a  kind  matter  to  his 
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•  But  thcfe  are  among  the  partial  evils  which  may  conduce  to  ih- 
general  good,  * 

•  In  Monmouth(hire»  replete  with  minerals,  and  furniflied  wi4 
navigable  rivers  and  convenient  porcs^  manufadures  are  introduc. 
(lowly  and  with  difficulty, 

•  *  The  feudal  ideas  and  habits  of  an  oppreffed  and  degraded  pea 
•  iantry  are  not  wholly  abolifbed ;  and  the  ufe  of  the  Cambro-Erin;! 
language  is  a  perpetual  impediment  to  inflrudion. 

•  The  people  feldom  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Engliih.  which  er 
ables  them  to  proceed  beyond  literal  tranflation,  'Fhe  perpetual  buG 
nefs  of  tranflation  occupies  their  minds  and  their  time  ;  and  the  eno. 
occafioned  by  annexing  wrong  ideas  to  terms  founded  on  unknown 
cuftoms,  give  them  appearances  of  folly,  flupidity,  and  inferiority 
which  exclude  them,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  all  the  fpeculations  o 
induflry. 

‘  Inquiries  concerning  the  origin  of  moral  evil  (hould  have  beci 
dire^cd  to  the  tower  of  Babel,  as  well  as  to  the  garden  of  Eden. 

•  By  the  multiplication  of  languages,  the  difficulties  ot  avoidinj 
•error  were  multiplied' in  all  efforts  of  future  intercourfc;  asthedil 
ferent  aflbeiations  of  ideas  with  words,  under  different  cuftoms  ar 
laws,  are  not  to  be  transformed  or  tran dated  from  one  language ' 
another ;  and  by  adopting  words,  without  their  original  and  appr j 

.  priated  ideas,  an  interchange  of  errors,  inllead  of  information,  lu 
been  the  delufivfe  employment  of  the  literati  among  the  nations.  < 

«  ‘  If  a  language  obtain  authority,  either  by  fuperftition  or  arov 
the  knowledge  of  it  alone  may  conflitute  privileged  orders,  eim 
civil  or  eccleliallical ;  or  it  may  favour  the  dominion  of  vicloricj 
nations:  the  fubdued  people  being  held  in  error  dr  delufion  b 
tranflations,  by  the  necefliiy  of  confounding  native  words  with  f: 
reign  appropriations  of  ideas,  or  foreign  words  with  native 
ciations. 

The  Roman  yoke  was  fcarcely  felt  until  the  Roman  language  Wi 
adopted ;  and  the  Saxon  tyranny  tottered  until  the  Saxon  languag 
became  that  of  authority  and  law. 

•  The  multiplication  of  languages  is  a  more  immediate,  and  per!  a; 
more  fruitful  fource  of  moral  evil,  than  the  frailty  of  Adam  and  Evi 
or  the  loves  of  Cupid  and  Pfyehe. 

•  The  native  proprietois,  or  gentlemen  of  Monmouthlhire,  w’n 
hofpitality  and  diffipation 'permit  them  to  accumulate  capitals,  are  d 
pofed  to  employ  them  on  their  eftates ;  to  prepare  their  produce,  a  ^ 
to  export  their  furplus, 

•  The  mineral  and  manufaCluring^undertakings  have  therefore  k- 
condufted  by  ftrangeis. 

‘  The  iron  and  wire  works,  near  Abbey-Tintern,  were  erefledb 
Germans.  '  J 

•  The  family  of  Hanbury,  at  Pont-y-pool,  is  of  Englifh  origi  j 
and  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  family  may  be  aferibed  all  the  meafuresj 
contemplation  or  actually  commenced,  to  penetrate  an  extenfive  di  t*  | 
of  mineral  bills,  and  bring  their  immenfe  treafures  into  circulauc^ 
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kineiD*  of  roads  and  canals,  by  the  formation  of  ports,  and  the 
^tution  of  manufaflories. 

«  The  fituation  has  numerous  and  peculiar  advantages,  and  it  may 
(d be  fanatic! fm  to  prophefy,  that  the  bounty  which  gave  birth  to 
jj  inventor  of  the  fteam  engine  ♦,  may  produce  talents  which  will 
for  the  labour  of  man,  and  even  for  the  ftrength  of  abufed 
^jjjals,  the  general  ufe  of  machines,  diredled  by  currents  of  air» 
js  of  water,  and  all  the  moving  powers  difperfed  through  nature 
ill  fo  much  profufion'. 

<To  fofter  this  general  difpofition  to  improvement,  the  clergy 
Rreligious  denominations  (hould  be  liberally  encouraged  in  the  efta- 
j^ment  and  conduct  of  fchools ;  not  to  muhiply  embarraiTments 
riDcient  languages,  which  obftruft  the  diffufion  of  knowledge  ;.but 
lintroduce  the  fimple  and  accurate  elements  of  natural  philofophy, 
{foundation  of  all  improvements,  and  regulated  by  juflice,  the 
serai  inftrument  of  human  happinefs. 

‘  In  Monmouthfhire  a  diredion  of  this  nature  might  be  given  to 
tindoftry  of  the  clergy,  who  are  not  rendered  indolent  by  enormous 
eicrments,  and  who  cherifh  a  fpirit  of  toleration  and  candour  as 

I  able  to  their  profeffion,  as  it  is  juft  and  ufeful  to  fociety. 

Irtligious  acrimony  and  contention  feem  to  be  forgotten.  The 
hment  is  humble  and  moderate,  both  in  its  plofleffions  and  con- 
The  Roman  Catholics  pra6t;fe  the  rites  of  their  religion 
t  offence,  and  without  efforts  to  intrude  them  on  others, 
he  Prefbyterians  arc  not  Sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  no- 
prefbytery,  the  ihftruinent  of  their  power,  and  the  ruin  of  their 

• 

he  Independents,  a  combination  of  little  republics  called  con- 
ions,  are  greatly  moderated  in  their  pretenfions  to  orthodoxy#, 
be  Baptifts  and  Quakers  are  fober  and  peaceable  fedls. 
he  Methodifts  feem  to  be  the  moft  adtive  of  all  the  religious  de* 
ations,  and  their  preachers  the  moft  en^rprifingi^  but  their  en- 
m  has  been  ufeful,  and  their  general  objed  good.  . 
may  often  promote  the  views  of  an  ambitious  and  unjuft  ad- 
ation  of  government,  to  embroil  thefe  feds,  and  engage  them 
rts  of  reciprocal  deftrudion.  But  it  cannot  be  the  intereft  of 
oprietors  or  landlords  of  the  country. 

is  by  foothing  prepofleffions,  and  employing  the  talents  of  thofu 
ein  habits'of  influencing  the  people,  that  ufeful  mcafures  caa 
Jnerally  recommended,  and  important  diredions  minutely 

eligious  candour  and  perfeft  toleration  are. as  neceffary  to  the 
h  as  they  are  amiable  in  the  charader  of  man  ;  and  all  viola*  ’ 
of  them  are  atrocious  blafphemies  to  that  God,  to  whom  even 
and  perfecutors  attribute  perfed  goodnefs,  and  by  whofe  name 
tnpioufly  fandion  thofe  violations. 

other  profeflional  diftindions,  and  ail  corporate  privileges, 
fde  known  or  felt  in  Monmouthlhire ;  and,  to  add  to  the 


*  Marquis  of  Worcefter,  in  1663. 
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numerous  beauties  of  its  pifturcfque  fccncs  a  general  profperity  an 
a  degree  of  opulence*  which  is  at  this  time  incalculable,  it  wants  oti! 
inftitutions  by  which  all  the  circumftances,  rrfpedling  its  agricultyf 
and  mineral  produ6tionrs.  may  be  always  collefted  into  one  view  a' 
the  various  effefts,  as  they  occur,  traced  to  their  caufes.  * 

*  Such  inftitutions  would  keep  aloof  the  artful  fpirita  of  In 
pofture  and  monopoly,  by  whom  the  firft  efforts  of  ufeful  talents  a 
either  diferedited  or  converted  to  the  advantage  and  opulence  of  i 
dividuals. 

*  Some  improvements  of  the  exifting  inftitution  of  agrlcultur 
fociciy,  might  effeft  all  thefe  purpofes,  infufe  a  fpirit  of  energy,  e 
courage  an  (economical  prudence,  and  a  judicious  accumulation  a, 
employment  of  capitals ;  virtues  which  have  faved  Britain  amu 
the  errors,  the  crimes,  the  profligacy,  and  wafte,  of  cabinets,  in 
ties,  and  wars, 

‘  The  objeA  of  that  inftitution,  to  fiimulate  induftry  by  premlui 
fiiould  be  rendered  a  part  of  a  com^rehenfive  fyftem,  detailed  to 
country  by  a  fecretary,  under  the  direftion  of  a  committee. 

*  Premiums,  however  adminiftered,  can  have  little  effeft  on  t 
following  circumftances,  which  a  curfory  obferver  may  perceive 
|hc  (economy  of  Monmouthlhire. 

^  'Fhe  tenures,  leafes,  and  rents  of^eftates,  are  not  regulated  byi 
pnnciples,  and  (eem  to  vary  at  random.  ^ They  are  unqueftion- 
matters  of  private  compaft ;  but  they  might  be  beneficially 
^fluenced  by  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  and  the  pra&ice  of 
members. 

*  High  rents  are  not  always  fymptoms  of  profperity.  Rents 
high  in  Ireland ;  extorted  from  ftarving  farmers,  on  lands  wreiche 
cultivated. 

‘  Stewards,  middle-men,  and  farming  auftloneers,  Ihouidbc 
jefts  of  jealous  attention  to  fuch  a  committee. 

*  The  divilion^of  farms,  if  too  fmall,  produces  general  mii 
Tenants  labouring  to  exift,  are  pitiable,  but  ufelefs  objefts,  andi 
add  to  a  vicious  population;  Very  large  farms  become  pernlc 
monojpolies,'  and  a^ually  depopulate  the  country. 

*  All  great  improvements,  however,  have  been  made  on  1; 
eftates.  To  cover  farms  with  marie,  to  remove  the  manure  of  g 
towns,  to  drain  extcnfive  grounds,  to  float  meadows,  to  improve 
breed  of  (heep  and  cattle,  and  to  make  experiments  with  new  im 
ments— are  not  objeds  for  little  farmers. 

*  The  farmers  in  this  country  are  not  verfed  in  the  nature  of 
which  vary  with"  the  manner  of  occupying  the  foil.  The 
around  the  gentlemens  houfes  appear  to  be  laid  with  carpets  wov^ 
the  fineft  grafs. 

*  The  general  (economy  of  farms  in  Monmouthlhire  is  except 
able  from  fupernumerary  labourers  and  cattle,  and  from  ignorani 
the  principles  of  tillage.  Pradice  proceeds  according  to  ufageJ 
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the  farmer  is  unaccuftomed  to  reafon.  The  produce  is  thereto* 
ficient,  as  the  management  is  not  adequate  to  the  foil.  V 
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■  •  Circulating  libraries,  of  little  treatlfes  on  agriculture,  would  be 
jf  more  fcrvice  to  the  country,  than  thofe  which  furnifli  political 
mmphlets  to  embroil  the  men,  or  novels  to  enervate  and  inflame  the 
iJoiginations  of  the  women,  deftined  for  fober  and  domcftic  duties, 

<  It  might  be  the  bufinefs  of  landlords,  and  many  of  them  (hould 
ic  grateful  for  being  furniflied  with  the  bufinefs,  to  colledt  every 
•limmering  of  light  on  agriculture;  to  refcue  the  (ubjed  from  its 
prefent  obfeurity  ;  and  to  vender  its  principles  intelligible  to  common 
inderftandings.' 

*  The  price  of  labour,  which  no  rational  laws  can  afeertain,  and 
ilich  mu  ft  be  generally  regulated,  though  not  with  arithmetical  ac- 
mracy,  by  the  price  of  provifions,  is  among  the  fubjedb  of  the  greateft 
ificolty  in  political  (economy. 

*  If  any  labourer  be  worthy  of  his  hire,  it  muft  be  the  man  em- 
lioyed  in  agriculture ;  and  it  feem's  a  maxim  founded  on  moral  ne* 
(e6ty,  that  his  wants  (hould  be  firft  and  fully  fupplied. 

*  Yet  extreme  cafes  may  arife  by  deficiency,  deftruflion,  or  wafte 
rf produce,  in. which  that  full  fupply  would  llarve  the  reft  of  the 
coflimunity. 

<  The  veering  point  of  juftice,  in  this  important  and  delicate  cafe, 
totild  be  carefully  marked  by  the  kind  hanci  of  humanity. 

»  The  breeding  and  care  of  cattle  and  flieep  are  not  generally  un- 
Hood;  the  farmers  being  difpofed  to  retain  the  Wcl(h  ca^te, 
kigh  gentlemen  hav^e  rntr^uced  the  larger  breeds  of  Glouceller 
ed  Staffordfliire. 

'  The  management  of  dairies,  or  the  treatment,  application,  and 
Kjpofalof  cows,  are  not  here  rendered  objefts  of  importance. 

*  The  art  of  preparing  and  improving  fruit  is  not  generally  ftu- 
W;  though  eWer  is  among  the  dependencies  of  the  farmer. 

'  The  (lire  apple  and  fqoafh  ^ear  are  going  off,  and  may  not  be 
illy  fttbfHtoted.  Whether  the  mode  of  introducing  new  varieties, 
[of  catching  thofe  which  are  accidental;  be  the  moft  eligible,  (hould 
tdetermined  by  'fuiBcient  experiments.  This  art  is  fuppofed  to  have 
*n  brought  over  by  Norman  priefts  ;  the  gardens  and  orchards  of 
emoDafteries  having  been  the  firft  models  of  cultivation,  and  their 
Jlars  having  held  the  fined  liquors.* 

‘  But  all  their  improvenienrs  were  erafed  by  the  frequent  ravages 
ftiie  marches;  and  Sir  William  Herbert,  on  whom  the  govern- 
atof  Gwent,  or  Glamorgan,  was  beftowed  by  Henry  the  Vllth, 

R  into  France  for  gardeners,  to  plant  the  ruined  orchards  and  gar- 
^of  the  country. 

*  Rural  implements  and  machines  are  cheap,  but  not  con  drafted 
4e  bed  principles. 

*  Bridges  are  generally  ivarrow  and  inconvenient,  but  have  lately 
a confiderably  improved.. 

*  The  turnpike  roads  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  England,  but  the 

are  more  beautiful,  becaufe  more  neglcfted.  'Private  roads 
Planes,' except  thofe  approaching  the  houfes  of  gentlemen,  are  un- 
iched,  touched  by  the  rude  hand  of  negligence  and  waile. 

.  «  High 
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•  High  banks,  rugged  roots,  large  flieep-holes,  random  ftoncs, 
rubbiih,  trees  ftrctching  their  branches  acrofs,  or  hacked  into  decay 
form  charming  ftudies  tor  the  pidturefque  punter,  but  dreadful  mev 
of  intercourfe,  compared^  with  toll-roads,  rail-roads,  and  canaN 
which  extend  all  markets,  and,  by  eafy  exportation,  prevent  the  wa 
of  plenty,  and  advance  ufeful  population  and  wealth. 

;  *.  Markets  are  held  at  convenient  dillances;  but  in  the  (Ireetsi 
towns,  where  they  are  nuifances  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  travellers.! 

‘  The  rural  or  farm  buildings  are  poor,  but  pi^lurefque.  Thai*! 
is  u fed  for  cottages,  except  in  the  hills,  where  they  are  gencrai' 
covered  with  (lone  and  white-walhed.  The  cfFeft  is  often  badjfomj 
times  ^cheerful  and  neat ;  fometimes  foftened  and  rendered  pleafingl 
indiPiind  by  coppices,  or  by  the  vapoury  atmofphere  of  if 
.mountains. 

*  The  farmers  are  plain,  frugal,  laborious,  but  not  docile;  fui! 
ciently  communicative  ;  feldom  opulent;  and  dlfpofed,  if  pradlicab! 
to  educate  their  children,  not  to  their  own  profelTion,  but  to  be  gc: 
tlcmen  and  ladies. 

Imports  and  exports  are  involved  in  obfeurity  to  the  author.  A| 
inquiries  have  been  without  much  effed;  yet  exports  of  corn  cor 
ilituce  the  fpecies  of  produce,  which  enriches  the  mofl  ufeful 
of  the  people,  the  yeomanry  and  the  labourers  immediately  dep 
iog  on  them.’ 


’  The  prefent  hiftory  of  Monmouthlhire  takes  a  wider  ran 
than  in  general  is  the  objed  of  county  hiftorians.  It  is  but 
.dqm  that  a  perfon  of  a  philofophic  turn  of  mind  can  be  |x 
fuaded  to  enter  into  all  the  minutiae  of  local  hiftory.  He  (hrii 
with  difguft  from  the  laborious  inveftigation  of  unimpori 
.fads;  the  joys  of  an  antiquary  and  of  a  genealogift  are  u 
known  to  him.  The  mufty  parchment,  or  half-defaced  inferi 
tion,  convey  to  him  no  rapturous  fenfations :  but  if,  from  c 
cumftances,  he  be  obliged  to  attend  to  them,  the  abfence  ofe 
thufiafm  leaves  reafon  at  full  liberty  to  judge,  and  he  willni 
probably  difeover  the  truthj  and  apply  the  things  under 
mination  to  their  proper  ufe,  than  the  man  whofe  warmer 
tion  to  them  prevents  him  from  judging  of  them  as  they  re 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Williams  is  this  philofophic  c 
rafter,  and  ftands  in  the  fituation  we  have  juft  mentioned.  1 
ta(k  he  has  now  performed  is  not,  we  apprehend,  exadly  v^i 
he  would  have  entered  upon  from  choice  ;  but,  having  oncei; 
dertaken  it,  the  energy  of  his  mind  has  enabled  him  to  execi 
it  better,  in  many  refpefts,  than  a  writer  who  might  have^ 
more  pleafure,  more  felf-cnjoyment,  in  the  execution  of  | 
work. 
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^  The  (ketch  of  Britifh  hiftory,  as  connedfed  with  Monmouth- 
Ibire,  is  brought  down  from  the  fabulous  times  to  the  prefent 
itign.  Of  the  Cambrian  fables  he  fpeaks  fliortly,  and  as  he 
ouirht;  perhaps  with  too  mucii  fceptlcifm  to  pleafe  the  palates 
of  his  Welfn  friends. 

The  laws,  government,  manners,  cuftoms,  revolutions,  feuds, 
ftate  of  fociety  and  learning,  at  different  periods,  are  all  noticed, 
isweil  as  the  rife  and  fall  of  particul:*.r  families.  Nor  are  the 
Cumbrian  genealogies,  a  m  ^(1  effential  pare  of  a  Welfli  hiftory, 
jb^^otten.  The  general  face  of  the  county  is  deferibed,  and 
i(S  population,  its  mineral  proJudtions,  with  the  ftate  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  of  commerce,  are  prefented  to  the  reader.  Some 
ptrictic  and  judicious  hints  for  the  improvement  of  the  county 
jppear  towards  the  end  of  this  hiftory  ;  which,  upon  the  whole, 
b  given  us  more  pleafure  in  the  perufal  than  we  generally  re¬ 
vive  from  publications  of  the  kind. 

Of  his  work  the  writer  fpeaks  with  a  degree  of  modefty  not 
always  to  be  met  with  in  authors.  He  complains  of  the  defi- 
ebey  of  his  materials,  and  fufpecfs  that  fufiicient  authorities 
(r  a  complete  hiftory  of  Monmouthfliire  do  not  now  exift. 
The  ufe,  hov/ever,  that  he  has  made  of  his  materials,  fuch  as 
are,  do  him  credtt  j  in  few  hands  would  they  have  appeared 
ofuch  advantage.  , 

A  portion  of  this  work  is  dedicated  to  a  defeription  of  thirty- 
views,  in  aquatinta,  of  places  in  Monmouthfliire,  with  which 
ie  work  is  embellifhed.  We  are  willing  to  fuppofe  that  the 
jlineation  is  fufficiently  corre£f,  but  muft  lament  that  the  aqua- 
2{a  has  not  been  managed  with  fufficient  dexterity.  We  know 
>2lthe  management  is  cifHculr,  and  that  even;  after  long  prac- 
ce,  the  artift  is  not  alwavs  fure  of  his  effect;  but  where  the 
iiiire  is  fo  general,  as  in  the  prefent- cafe,  we  muft  attribute  it 
^er  to  want  of  attention,  or  to  vant  of  (kill.  With  a  few 
captions,  the  execuuon  is  heavy,  lumpy,  blottyy  we  cannot 
a  more  appropriate  term.  Darknefs  itfelf  reigns  in  the 
—  ^grounds,  and  the  diftanccs  are  not  fufticiently  tender.  This 
■tli:  general  charafler  of  the  plates  ;  fome  of  which  are,  how- 
better  than  their  fellows ;  but  to  none  of  them  can  we 
B'ibe  an  approximation  to  excellence. 

|Mr.  Will  lams,  in  general,  thinks  profoundly,  and  exprefles 
■felf  with  accuracy.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  us  to  difeourfe 
his  ufual  prectfion  when  he  fpeaks,  of  ‘  truth  being  ac- 
Bi'  Wledged  as  the  certain  and  univerfal  principle  of' virtue.^ 
^•eare  fevcral  kinds  of  truth  ;  as  logical  truth,  metaphyfical 
and  moral  truth  ;  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  what  he  alludes 
^which  is  nothing  more  than  to  fay,  that  virtue  (or,  in  other 
moral  truth)  is  the  foundation  of  virtue. — It  is  a  famous 
PvEv.  VOL.  xxvn.  APRIL  1796,  A  a  queftion. 
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queftion,  whether  virtue  be  founded  on  reafon  or  fentiment?-^  | 
Truth,  quatenus  truths  is  a  mere  otyeft  of  ipeculation,  not  a  I 
principle  of  adiion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  fcnlc  or  fen.  I 

timent,  cannot  well  be  (lippofed  to  involve  moral  obligation _ _  I 

What  Mr.  Williams's  opinion  is,  on  this  nice  and  complicated  } 
queftion,  we  do  not  know.  That  he  has  an  accurate  and  de-  i 
terminate  opinion  upon  it,  w^e  doubt  not.  But  he  has  not  ex- 
preffed  it  with  clearnefs  and  precilion.  Neither  is  he  more  clear 
or  precile  in  what  follows:  ‘  Yet  fome  principU^  as  certain  and 

*  general,  induces  all  men  to  employ  their  faculties  to  deceive; 

‘  and  he  who  would  deny  the  charge  refpet^ting  himfelf,  would 

*  only  add  the  atrocity  of  a  .deliberate  crime  to  a  more  venial 

*  and  habitual  fault.’ — What !  is  there,  then,  an  original,  un= 
provoked,'  and  un tempted  or  uninvited  principle  of  deceit  and 
malignity  in  human  nature?  No:  there,  is  no  fuch  princifk 
Where  there  is  no  oppofition  of  intereftj  real  or  imaginary,  the- 
bent  of  human  nature  is  turned  towards  fincerity  and  lucial  fym- 
pathy,  that  is,  benevolence. 


Art.  VlII.  Alifcellanies ;  or^  Literary  Recreations,  By  J 
D'lfraeli.  pp.  432.  8vo.  Cadell*  ‘London,  1796. 


T^R.  J:  Horne  Tocke  entitled  a  very  metaphyfical  book,  k 
ing  written  on  the  fubje£l  of  univerfal  grammar,  or,  th 
philofophy  of  language,  ‘  The  Diverfions  of  h'urley*.’  Th ! 
diverfions  will,  doubtlefs,  appear  of  too  athletic  .a  nature  t 
moft  conftitutions.  The  ^  Literary  Recreations’  before  us  a- 
of  a  kind  that  will  probably  appear  more  pleafing  to  the  gene 
rality  of  readers.  Our  readers  are  already  acquainted  u  ithf 
cafy  and  enrertaiiling  author  of  ‘  Curiofuies  of  Literature’^ 

*  A  Diflertation  on  Anecdotes’ — and  ‘  An  Eflay  on  the  Mar 

•  ners  and  Genius  of  the  Literary  Chara6ter/— There  is  n 
any  reader,  of  tolerable  difeernment,  who  could  be  at  any  lo 
to  find  out  the  father  of  this  child,  now  prefented,  if  Mr.D’irral 
had  not  acknowledged,  and,  in  his  own  perfon,  introduced  r 
offspring.  And  this  We  confid'er  as  no  mean  praife:  for, 
have  ftriking  and-  diferiminating  features,  of  any  kind,  in  lit 
rary  compofition,  is  no  final!  degree  of  excellence,  as  our  inj 
nious  author  has  himfelf  very  juftly  obferved  in  his 
written  on  the  chara6ter  of  literary  reviewers. 
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‘  The  defers  of  periodical  criticifm  are  more  numerous 
can  be  rcafonably  allowed  to  men  of  learning  and  candour*  ^ 

,  ?  His  rcfidencc  in  the  country-7-in  BerkQure.  ■ 
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is  evident,  indeed,  that  our  critics  have  fometimes  neither  learning 
nor  candour.  A  friend,  an  adverfary,  or  the  author  himfelf,  are  all 
bad  critics.  It  is  a  cruel  procefs  of  critical  alchemy,  when  a  reviewer 
plays  his  game  on  the  principles  of  what  is  technically  termed,  at 
nhill,  a  fee-faw.  Two  fuiis  are  m^ide  to  anfwer  each  other;  and 
praife  and  cenfure  are  fo  ikilfully  contrafted,  that  one  would  dtfeat 
the  other,  did  not  the  cenfure  of  an  author  ever  caufe  a  ftronger  fen- 
(ation  than  all  his  praife.  1  hus  to  fcaiter  eulogiums,  is  like  the  an- 
j  ciert  prieft,  who  wreathed  with  flowers  and  gilded  the  horns  of  the 
}  vidim  he  conduv^ed  to  bleed  on  the  altar.  Sometimes  we  are*  in- 
^  formed  that  an  author  is  lively  and  ingenious,  but  not  profound  and 
I  learned.  Such  inlidious  detraclions  are  certain  of  injuring  his  lite- 
I  my  character.  It  is  neccfTliry  to  tell  the  public  what  an  author  /j; 
endlcfs  were  it  to  enumerate  what  he  is  not ;  it  is  deferibing  a  non¬ 
entity.  Such  literary  contrails  are  unjutl,  becaufe  they  imply  defi¬ 
ciencies  which  are  not  dehciencies ;  tiiey  are  only  qualities  incom- 
pitible  with  the  difpofiiions  of  the  author.  Sometimes  a  reviewer, 
perceiving  his  inability  to  decide  on  a  work,  forms  an  article  in  the 
manner  of  an  enigma,  with  a  dark  and  intricate  ingenuity  ;  he  de¬ 
cides  on  nothing,,  but  appears  very  decifive ;  nor  is  that  criticifm 
more  ufeful,  which  prefenis  to  a  reader  an  idea  of  a  work  in  the  ex- 
prefs  terms  employed  by  an  author  in  his  preface:  it  is  w'ell  known 
that  an  author  ever  indulges  his  paflion  for  the  *  beau  ideal^  in  his 
explanation  of  his  work.  Every  thing  there  is  perEfl  in  theory;  and 
the  critic  who  will  accept  the  profeflions  of  authors,  will  find  innu- 
[merable  perfect  works.  Lavilhly  to  cenfure  the  peculiarities  of  a 
J^writer,  is  a  defeft  in  criticifm  ;  to  delineate  his  manner,  is  a  duty. 
Point  and  antithefis,  fparkling  imagery,  and  varieties  of  diftion,  are 
not  adapted  to  every  tafte;  but  to  a  critic  who  fhould  reprobate 
them,  I  would  fay,  does  any  man  of  tafte  cenfure  Voltaire  and  John- 
fcn?  Would  you  defpoil  an  author  of  his  manner  ?  You  would  then 
make  Voltaire  not  Voltdire,  and  Johnfon  not  Johnfon.  Egregious 
critic!  to  make  him  pleafe  the  world,  you  would  have  him  refemble 
prjelf! — The  world  and  you  have  not  agreed  on  the  fame  model.* 

This  is  found  criticifm,  and,  in  the  prefent  times,  when  the 
pcater  part  of  our  writers,  particularly'of  the  numerous  fwarm 
that  is  bred  by  felf-cnnceir,  on  the  facility  of  - publication,  in  the 
actropolis,  are  nothing  but  mere  apes  of  Stefne,  Junius,  John- 
H  or  fome  other  matter,  of  as  much  importance  as  any  thing 
9  the  province  of  criticifn  can  be.  It  is  in- the  fame  fpirit^ 
N  to  the  Tame  purpofe,  that  the  tramlator  and  editor  of  Cun- 
ingham’s  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain^,  in  his  biographical  and 
^Kical  introdilvttion  to  that  admirable  hiftory,  the  only  one  that 
S  worthy  to  be  read  after  Mr.  Hume’s,  writes  as  follows :  ‘  The 


li^From  the  revolution  in  i688  to  the  acceflion  of  George  the 
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^  matter  and  the  form,  the  fubftancc  and  the  ftyle,*  of  any  corn- 
^  pofition,  are  intiiuntely  connefted.  The  ftyle  naturally  grows 

*  out  of  the  matter,  and  is  fwelled  and  formed  by  the  fentiment; 

*  it  is,  to  fpeak  ih  the  language  of  a  celebrated  naturalift,  the 
‘  full  developement  of  that  internal'  model,  according  to  which 
‘  the  feparatc  but  organifed  particles  of  matter  take  their  place 

*  in  any  animated  fyftem.  Juft  ftyle,  therefore,  does  not  confift 

*  wholly  in  a  proper  and  nice  feledtion  of  pure  and  claffical 
‘  words,  and  the  conftruclion  of  thefe,  according  to  the  efta. 

‘  bliftied  rules  of  grammar,  in^fentences  and' periods  ;  but  partly 
‘  in  that  adaption  of  phrafeology  to  the  precife  point  in  quef. 

‘  tion,  to  the  fentiment  or  pafTion,  or  (hade  of'  paflion,  to  be 

*  exprefl'ed  ;  and  which  a  word,  neither  faftiionable  nor  elegant, 

*  will  fometimes  exprefs  more  happily  than  one  culled  from  the 
‘  moft  popular,  pompous,  and  faftidious  writers.  I'he  word 

*  which,  to  a  mind  ftored  with  all  the  riches  of  any  language, 

*  firft  occurs,  will,  for  the  moft  part,  be  that  which  is  the  beft 
‘  fitted  to  the  fubjeut,  and  to  bring  forth,  without  diftortion, 
‘  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Hence,  although,  in  fuch  a 

*  ftyle,  particular  words  and  phrafes  ftiould  fcem  rough  and  un- 
^  couth,  when  viewed  apart  from  the  general  contour  of  any 
^  work,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  will  poflefs  an  eafe,  propriety,  and 

*  grace,  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  found  in  more  laboured 

*  compofitions.  It  is  this  free  and  bold  ufc  of  language,  cor- 

*  refponding  to  internal  freedom  and  boldnefs  of  thought,  which 
‘  gives  character  and  originality  to  an  author.  If  the  fenti- 

*  ments  and  views  of  any  writer  be  in.  reality  his  own,  his  man- 
‘  ncr  will  be  his  own  alfo.  A  genius,  original  and  fublime, 
‘  does  not  naturally  fo  much  as  think  of  forming  his  ftyle  after 
^  the  model  of  any  one  writer,  however  juftly  celebrated :  he 

*  will  not  entrammel  himfelf  in  the  footfteps  of  any  guide,  nor 
^  difgrace  himfelf  .by  the  livery  even  of  a  king;  but,  yielding 

*  to  the  impulfe  of  his  mind  and  heart,  he  will  catch  the  word«, 
^  and  felze  the  images,  as  they  firft  and  moft  naturally  ahfe: 

*  and  thus  he  Will  exprefs  his  fentiments  with'  precifion  and  vi- 
<  gour,  and  vary  his  ftyle  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fuit  the  different 
^  topics  of  the  moft  complicated. narrative.* 

We  likewife  greatly  approve  what  MK  D’lfraeli  has  faid  on 
the  morals  of  a  true  critic;  as  our  readers  will  readily  imagine, 
if  they  rccolledl  the  Profpedlus  prefixed  to  our  Number  for  Ja¬ 
nuary  I7g4-—- But  what  is  the  reward  of  perfeft  impartiality 
and.  candour?  It  is  w'hat  our  author  deferibes  it  to  be:  ‘  A 
^  writer  on  literary  topics  is  now  placed  on  a  (harp  precipice 
^  between  politics  and  religion ;  and  the  public  reward  of  al 
^  his  anxieties  and  all  his  toils,  confifts  in  the  rnutual  denun< 
\  ciatioAS  of  two  diftionefl;  factions.’  This  is  a  great  truth; 
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and  the  reflciJtion  that  our  author  makes  upon  it  is  juft :  ‘  Lile- 
c  rary  inveftigation  is  allied  neither  to  politics  nor  religion  ;  it 
‘  is  a  fcience  confecrated  to  the  few ;  abftraded  from  all  the 
‘  faftions  on  earth/ — Here  we  lhall  again  quote  our  Profpeflus, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  our  preface^  containing  the  effence 
of  our  leading  maxims  and  yiews,  and,  as  Mr.  D’lfraeli  fays  of 
prefaces  in  general,  ‘  the  reafon  of  our  reafoning^,  or  the  folly 
‘  of  our  fooliftinefs.’ — ‘  A  true  critic  (hould  feel  a  portion  of 
‘  that  enthufiafm  which  can  alone  didate  a  work  of  genius,  and 
‘  which  carries  the  author,  as  it  were,  out  cf  himfelf,  and  far 
*  above  every  felfifti  confideration.  If  there  be  not  betwqen  an 
‘  author  and  his  critic,  a  kind  of  pre-exiftent  harmony  and  con- 
‘  cord,  if  their  minds  be  not  in  unifon,  the  fong  of  the  charmer 
‘  is  loft,  charm  he  never  fo  wifely.  On  the  contrary,  the  quirks, 
conceits,  and  various  diftortiorjs,  of  barbarous  though  vigorous 
|‘ genius,  are  a  fource  of  delight  to  ingenious  minds,  unini- 
l*  proved  by  the  contemplation  of  good,  but  perverted  by  a 
converfancy  with  faulty  models  of  compolition.  A  reviewer, 
/therefore,  even  of  a  pure,  moral,  and  llrong  intelledual  cha- 
/  rafter,  may  be  a  falfe  mirror;  and  his  rejic5lions  may  be  lefs 
/calculated  to  reprefent  an  author  than  to  difplay  himfelf.’— i 
iThus,  then,  we  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  D’lfraeli,  in  one  grand 
ipoint,  that  writers  of  every  kind,  reviewers  among  others, 
^Ihould  be  aduated  by  a  heavenly  flame,  rifing  by  its  nature  up¬ 
wards,  and  leaving  what  is  low  and  terrene  behind.  But,  on 
another  point,  we  do  not  afl'ent  to  his  dodrine  without  limita¬ 
tion:  ‘  A  friend,  an  adverfary,  or  the.  author  htmfelf^  are  ^  all 
‘bad  critics.*  In  the  Profpedus,  already -twice  quoted,  to 
which  we  are  carried  back  on  this  occaiion  by  an  unavoidable 
retrofped,  both  by  our*  agreement  and  difagreement  with  Mr. 
D’lfraeli,  we  give  reafons  for  thinking  that  authors  thernfelves^ 
were  they  permitted  to  review  their  own  works,  would,  to  an 
^telligent  reader,  convey;  in  their  fhort  fkeiches  of  themfelves, 
ijufter  idea  than  could  be  conveyed  by  any  critic.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  their  criticifms  would  be  juft ;  but  (till  they  would  ex- 
Nbit  miniature  pidures  of  themfelves  with  great  corrednefs — and 
Nis  perfedtly  confonant  with  Mr.  D’lfraeli’s  dodrine  concerning 
i^'trodudions  of  authors  by  themfelves,  both  in  his  own  preface, 
N  in  his  eflay  on  prelaces,  which  forms  one  of  the  rnifcella- 
pes  before  us.  Still  it  may  be  faid,  that  fuch  a  difplay  of  one’s- 
^  is. not  criticifm.  We  admit  this:  but  Mr.  D’lfraeli,  dif^ 
puffing  of  reviewers,  we  prefume,  makes,  in  the  pafTage  juft 


'This  5s  not  grammatical.  It  would  have  been  fo  if,  inftead  of 
conjunftion  'cr,  he  had  ufed 
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quoted,  reviewers  and  critics  fynonymous.  But  here,  again,  it 
Hiay  be  urged,  that  neither  is  fuch  a  difplay  of  one’s,  felf, 
viewing.  This  alfo  muft  be  aJiiiitted.  And  vie  are  fo  fur  driven 
up  into  a  corner  by  our  author  as  to  be  under  the  luceffity  of 
Ihiftingour  terms.  But  ftill  we  maintain,  that  although  un  au¬ 
thor  is  not  a  good  critic,  nor  yet,  properly  ipeakifig,  a  good 
REVIEWER  of  his  own  works,  he  is  an  admirable  show-man. 

In  our  Profpedlus,  fo  often  .mentioned,  and,  in  thr  fame  ex¬ 
plained,  in  an  addrefs  to  our  readers  in  our  Number  for  J^ly 
1794,  we  expreffed  a  hope  that  a  more  juft  and  fair  review 
might  be  formed,  than  any  yet  eftabliflied,  by  permitiing  au¬ 
thors  (if'  it  (hould  be  found  pradficable  to  c  nfin^  them 
within  any  reafonable  bounds  in  refpedt  of  fpace)  to  give 
analyfes  of  their  works  ;  leaving  the  judgment  :o  be  prono  .need 
by  the  reviewers.  This  plan,  we  confefs,  was  not  appruvd, 
and  therefore  we  did  not  perfift  in  it :  but  ftill  it  is  impolfible  fur! 
us  to  alter  the  inward  decifion  of  our  own  judgment. 

We  are  forry  to  find  Mr.  D’llraeli,  in  the  very  effay  in  which 
he  makes  fo  many  juft  and  free  ftriciures,  paying  adulatioa  to 
the  Review  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  moft  popular.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  very  excufable  manoeuvre — and  is  an  anecdote 
that  ferves  to  illuftrate  the  literary  charader. 

Our  author  tells  a  pleafant  ftory  of  ‘  a  wild  highlander,  juft 

*  efcaped  from  the  Orkneys,  who  threatened  extermination  to 

*  his  reviewers,  and  watched,  through  the  cold  mooniTiine  of 

*  December,  at  the  door  of  his  critic,  who  was  then  fortunately 

*  detained  in  his  apartments  by  the  gout/— It  is  fcarccly  worth 
while  to  remark  our  author^s  miftake  in  fuppofing  this  High¬ 
lander  to  have  come  from  the  Orkneys,  in  which  there  are  no 
Highlanders. 

The  contents  of  this  amufing  volume  are,  befides  the  pre¬ 
face,  effays  on, 

I.  Mifcellanies.  2.  On  Profeflbrs  of  Art.  3.  On  Style 
4.  Hiftorical  Charafters  falfe  Reprefentations  of  Nature.  5.  0 
Prefaces.  6.  On  Erudition  and, Philofophy.  7.  On  Poetic; 
Opufcula.  8.  On  the  enlightened  Public,  and  the  Age  of 
fon.  9.  Of  Licencers  of  the  Prefs.  10.  On  Reading,  n*  ^ 
Poetical  Expreffion.  12.  On  habituating  ourfelves  to  an  indi 
vidual  Purfuit.  13.  On  Literary  Genius.  14.  On  Lirerar 
'  Induftry.  15.  On  the  Influence  cf  Climate  on  the  Hunu 
Mind.  16.  On  Novelty  in  Literature.  17.  The  Influence  c 


liance  between  Love  and  Religion.  19.  On  French  and  Eng  i^ 
poetry  and  on  fome  French  words. 
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.  the  Female  Cbarafter  in  Politics  and  Religion.  18.  The  A®  t 
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I 

The  fpirit  that  predominates  in  this,  as  in  Mr.  D’lfraeli’s 
other  productions,  is,  a  curiofity  refpeCting  the  viciffitudes  and 
progrefs  of  literature,  and  the  fituation,  purfuit^,  and  charac^ 
tors,  of  learned  men.  Thefe  fubjeCls,  learning  and  learned 
men,  lead  him  collaterally  to  other  fubjeCts,  by  various  alToci- 
ations,  and  give  him  manifold  occafioni  of  difplaying  a  very 
ptat  extent. of  reading,  found  judgment,  and  tafte,  in  matters 
of  criticifm,  and  much  penetration  and  acute  difeernment  of 
human  nature  in  general,  as  well  as  of  individual  characters. 

Of  all  the;  efl'ays  contained  in  this  agreeable  mifcellany  there 
is  not  one  that  wc  could  wifh  to  be  erafed  from  the  publication : 
but  we  are  particularly  pleafed  with  the  tafte,  good  fenfe,  and 
ingenious  obfervation,  proniinentin  the  eflays  On  Prefaces — On 
Erudition  and  Phitofophy — On  habituating  otirfelves  to  an  indivi^ 
iual  Purfuit — On  the  Infuence  of  Climate  on  the  Human  Mind^ 
and  On  the  Alliance  between  Love  and  Religion,  This  laft  is  the 
beft  in  the  volume  before  us.  At  the  fame  time,  there  are  fe- 
Tcral  inftances  in  which  we  differ  in  fentiment  from  our  inge* 
nious  author.  For  example,  in  what  he  fays  of  ‘  common- 
‘  fenfe  being  fit  for  an  artift,  but  not  a  critic,*  which  is  not  only 
contrary  to  the 

Scribendi  re5fi  fapere^  eji  et  principium  ct  fons 

of  Horace,  but  to  the  firft  elements  of  philofophical  criticifm  ; 
which  meets  all  the  other  faiences  in  common  principles,  of. 
which  the  grand  fource  or  refervoir  is  the  fenfus  communis  of  Ci¬ 
cero  and  the  ancients ;  and  of  which  a  very  full  account  is  given 
by  Dr.  Beattie.  Indeed,  we  are  tempted  to  fuppofe  that  Mr. 
D’lfraeli,  in  the  paflage  of  .iiis.  book.  to  which  we  allude,  con- 
founds  common  fenfe  with  common  prudence.  Another  inftance 
in  which  we  differ  in  opinion  from  Mr.  D'lfraeli,  is,  in  the  an- 
fwerhe  gives  to  the  queftion,  ‘  What  is  a  new  thought?^  He 
quotes  Pope,  With  an  eulogy  which  he  does  not  deferve, 

*  What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  fo  well  exprefs’d.^ 

It  is  imprafticable,  within  the  limits  of  our  Review,  to  give 
our  reafons  of  diflent  from  our  ingenious  author  on  this  and  a 
few  other  points.  And,  indeed,  if  all  men  who  differ  in  opi- 
Jiion,  or  rather,  perhaps,  who  have  not  expreffed  themfelvcs 
with  due  precifion,  and  of  courfe  miftaken  each  other’s  mean- 
were  to  claim  and  obtain  the  public  attention  to  their  rea-* 
fcnings  and  explanations,  the  circle  of  common  inveftigation 
^puld  be  narrowed  to  very  circumferibed,  and  therefore  very 
^ophilofophica),  dimenfions, 

Aa  4  We 
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Wc  have  farther  to  obferve,  on  this  publication,  that  it  [% 
calculated  to  allure  young,  .indolent,  and  faftidious  minds,  into 
the  paths  of  reading  and  reflection;  in.  the  fame  manner  that 
weak  and  fickly  ftomachs  are  fometimes  provoked  to  take  food 
by  piquant  and  flimulant  fauces. 


Akt.  IX.  Etat  des  Finances  et  des  Refources  de  la  Republiqut 
Francatfi  du  premier  Janvier  i  ygb.  Far  M*  D* Ivemoh^  pour 
faire  Suite  au  coup  d* ceil fur  les  jljfignats^  et  au  Re/i^xions  fur  la 
Guerre,  pp*  133*  8vo. ,  Debrett.  London,  1796. 

/^F»the  writings  to  which  the  publication  before  us  is  intended 
as  a  ftquel,  we  have  given  a  full  account  in  our  Review 
for  October  laft.  It  is  the  objefl  of  both  thefe  performances  to 
fhew^,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  French  republic,  and  even 
its  military  exigence,  depends  exclufively  on  the  affignats;  and 
that  its  momentary  conquefts  are  wholly  owing  to  the  profulion 
of  their  paper  currency. — The  celebrated  Dc  la  Calonne  tx- 
pofes  the  fallacy  of  this  doCtrine,  in  bis  Tableau  di  TEurepe, 
with  an  air  of  gaiety  and  pleafantry : 

*  It  is,  without  doubt,  a  moft  fublime  difeovery/  he  fays,  ‘  to 
find,  in  an  engraved  copper-plite,  every  relburce  lequifite  to  relill 
the  formidable  confederation  of  the  mbft  powerful  monarchs ;  it  is  a 
moft  marvellous  and  myfterious  fecrei,  that  of  being  able  to  fight  aR 
Europe  with  paper,  and  to  obtain  the  moft  fignal  fuccefles  with  a  lew 
arithmetical  charadlers.  But  will  thofe  who  have  had  the  fupernatural 
privilege  of  ufing  fuch  a  magical  power,  all  at  once,  lofe  the  pradi- 
cal  cxercifc  of  it?  After  having,  for  four  fucceflive  years,  c  eated 
immenfe  riches  by  their  fummary  decrees :  after  having  multiplied 
them  at  their  command,  and  increafed  their  enormous  mafs  without 
bounds,  without  obftacle,  without  any  difficulty  whatever;  will  thej 
at  once  be  incapacitated,  whilft  they  ftill  can  wave  the  fame  en. 
chanted,  terrific,  and  all-powerful  w  and,  from  continuing  their  own 
or  fubftituting  a  different  plan  of  operations;  from  fupplying  its  im 
pcrfedlions,  or  regulating  it  upon  different  pt;incip]es ;  from  pre- 
icrving  the  exiftence  of  that  which,  w  ith  one  word,  they  brought  init 
being;  or  from  replacing  it  by  a  fimilar  all-powerful  creation?  I 
it  not  a  received  adage,  that  the  major  includes  the  minor?  hi 
not  an  eternal  truth,  that  the  prefervative  is  inherent  in  the  crcatlvt 
power  ? 

*  Mr.  D’lvernois,  however,  has  formed  a  different  opinion.  Sittinf 
in  judgment  on  a  fubjeft  he  never  had  it  in  his  power  fully  toexa 
mine,  and  arguing  from  the  authority  of  incoherent  fpceches  olcon 
ventional  oracles,  as  enlightened  as  himfelf,  he  has  finally  decided 
that  the  French  republic  muft  indubitably  perilh  w  ith  the  diicredito 
the  affignats;  that  ^  the  approaching  and  inevitable  crifis  of  then 

‘  annihilatioi 
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» annihilation  will  render  it  impoflible  for  the  revolutionifts  to  prolong 

<  the  war;  that  it  would  da(h  their  trophies  to  the  ground,  or  tear 
j^ay  their  laurels  from  their  brow,  and  infuse  to  the  confederates 

It  a  glorious  and  fpeedy  peace.  Only  wait,’  he  tells  them,  ‘  let  Eu» 
u  jopc  have  the  patience  to  wait  but  a  little  longer,  and  to  remain  in 
I  arms;  and  foon,  the  mine  oF  metallic  paper  being  exhaufted,  the 

<  charm  will  difappear ;  every  one  will  be  llruck  with  horror  at  the 

<  caiallrophc ;  and  the  French  republic,  deftitute  of  every  thing, 
‘  will  have  no  other  refource  le^t  but  to  dilband  the  armies  before 
<they  revolt,  to  reftore  their  conquclls  before  they  are,  compelled  to 
‘evacuate  them,  and  to  propofe  a  fpeedy  peace  before  they  arc 
‘driven  to  the  neceflity  of  receiving  it  as  a  favour.’ 

‘  This  is  the  language,’  thefe  are  the  affertions,  of  M.  DTver- 
lols;  and  yet  he  is  a  man  of  talents.  But  what  he  repeats  to  day  is 
Kecifcly  what  he  faid  nine  months  ago;  and  there  has  been  no  dif- 
ilotion  of  armies,  no  evacuation  of  cor;quefts,  no  fupplication  for 
toH^ce.  This  little  mifcalculation,  however,  on  the  epoch  of  the  ac- 
offlpliihment  of  his  predidtion  does  not  peiplexhim;  on  the  con* 
rary,  be  repeats  his  njjlrtions  *witb  increafed pre/umption,  and  always 

midi  to  e'ventsd 


M.  D’lvernoisy  in  the  work  before  ur,  aflerts,  that  his  pre-' 
idicn  concerning  the  ruin  of  the  affignats  is  fulfilled ;  and  con- 
nues  to  predidl  all  the  confequent  difafters  to  the  republic, 
ihich  he  had  always  forefeen,  and  uniformly  fi. retold.  He  rea¬ 
lms  with  much  alertncfs  and  fubtlety,  in  a  fluent  and  eafy  man- 
errand  with  not  a  little,  too,  of  felf-confequence.  It  would  be 
iffedlly  nugatory  10  follow  him  in  all  his  movements,  pofitions, 
titudes,  in  this  ftruggle  to  maintain  his  ground,  at  a  time 
lienftubborn  matter  of  fadt  looks,  or^ught  tpjjpok,  him  into 
We;  when  the  French  army  is  recruited,  increafed,  and  amply 
^vided  with  all  neceflary  ftores,  and  when  the  anfwer  of  M.  Ba:- 
pii  to  Air.  Wickham  announces  the  refolution  of  the  F'rench 
fvernment  to  retain  their  conquefts  on  the  Rhine;  and  to  make 
t  noble  river  the  eaftern  boundary  of  their  empire. — We  (hall 
'e  give  M.  D’lvemois  an  opportunity  of  retorting  our  charge 
fclf-confequence.  Ever  fince  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
war,  in  our  Political  Appendixes,  containing  monthly  re- 

I^pefis  of  the  political  and  active  world,  w^e  have,  from  time 
tim^,  maintained  the  doctrine,  more  ably  fupported  by  M. 
jCalonne :  that  the  relburces  of  a  country  are  nothing  el(e 
its  phylical  refources ;  that  money  is,  in  faeft,  only  a  mark 
of  ttie  value  of  labour ;  that  productions  of  art,  and  re¬ 
ductions  of  nature,  might  be  carried  on  without  the  precious 
plij  and  that  the  French  would  make  the  attempt;  that,  in 
pneral  and  comprehenfive  view  of  things,  money  was  not  (b 
p  the  caufe  as  the  effetl  of  exertion  ;  virtus  prejiantior  auro\ 
I  great  dcfigns  arc  not  to  be  regulated  and  circumferibed  by 
I  ‘  the 
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the  little  rules  of  vulgar  calculation ;  and  that  a  nation  might 
be  fo  powerful,  and  fo  fertile  in  invention,  as  to  fet  derange, 
ments  in  finance,  in  fome  meafure,  at  defiance.  It  is  needlefs, 
therefore,  for  us  to  exprefs  how  fincere  a  preference  we  give  to 
the  arguments  of  Monf.  de  Calonne  above  thofc  of  M.  D’lvcr- 
nois,  on  the  matter  in  dlfpute. 


Art.  X.  Tableau  de  I  Europe^  jufqu^au  Commencement  de 
et  penjees  fur  ce  qui  peut  procurer  promptement  une  Paix  fllde, 
Suivi  (Cun  appendix  fur  plujuurs  ^uejliom  importantes.  Par 
M.  de  Calonne^  Mintjlre  d' Etat.  pp.  215.  8vo.  De  Boffc. 
Mars,  1796.  •  '  ", 


Art.  XI.  The  Political  State  of  Europe  at  the  Beginning  a 
1796 ;  ^r,  Conjiderations  on  the  mofi  effectual  Meam  of  procur 
ing  a  folid  and  permanent  Peace.  With  an  Appendix^  in  whk 
feveral  important  Sluejliom  are  confidered.  By  Alonf  de  Calami 
late  Mintjier  of  the  Finances  in  France.  Tranjlflted  fromtl 
French  by  Duncan  St.  ^entin^  A.  M.  pp.  256.  8vo.  5? 
Debrett.  London,  1790. 


T^HIS  is  the  fecond  edition  of  M.  de  Calonne’s  Stat 
^  of  Europe,  &c.  of  which  we  gave  fome  account,  with 
promife  of  continuation,  in  our  Number  for  February  laft,  t 
which  we  refer  our  readers,  as  introdu^ory  to  what  we  are  no 
to  lay  farther  before  them,  on  the  interefting  fiibjefts  treated 
in  this  publicatioti ;  of  which  we  cannot  give  a  jufter  accoji 
than  by  a  few  extracts  from  the  preface : 


*  When,  in  the  month  of  November  laft,  I  began  to  write  a  A 
articles  that  were  fucceffivcly  inferred  in  the  *  Courier  de  Londre 
under  the  title  of  •  Tableau  de  I’Europe,*  I  was  very  far  from  forr 
ing  the  defign  of  compoiing  a  regular  work.  1  only  wiftied  toaffi 
the  editor  of  that  paper,  who  has  every  juft  claim  to  my  molt  tend 
intereft  Sc^n,  hovvever,  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  fu 


•  *  Mv  brother  is  among  the  number  of  emigrants  who  den 
their  prelent  fubfiftence  from  their  own  induftry,  ‘He  has  devote 
himfelf  to  a  very  faftidious  labour,  that  he  might  not  become  a  bo 
then  to  any  body.  This  hard  ncceffity  is  not  a  fubjeft  of  lhame,  b 
a  matter  of  triumph  to  every  good  Frenchman.* " 

We  cannot  pafs  by  this  affecting  note  without  paying  a  tribute 
praife  both  to  the  greatnefs  of  Monf.  de  Calonne’s  mind,  and  to  ( 
fenfibility  of  his  heart.  We  may  al(b  remark,  that  it  feems  to.bt 
part  of  the  French  charafter  to  rally  their  fpirits  under  roisforwc* 
and,  in  all  cafes,  to  make  the  molt  of  a  bad  bargain. 
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jfflj  which  fell  under  my  confideration 

^fefrom  the  cf - " - - 

Lich,  from  the 


the  different  queftions  that 
lent,  and  the  deep  attention 
ftich,  from  the  impreffion  they  made  on  my  mind,  I  was  induced 
^  beflovv  upon  them,  carried  me  much  beyond  my  original  inten- 
iJqos.  The  horizon  widened  by  degrees,  and  as  I  wilhed  to  be 
fkoUy  direfted  by  the  courfe  of  the  different  events,  which  then  fol- 
each  other,  with  fo  varied  and  rapid  a  fucceffion,  it  became  im- 
yffibic  to  adopt  a  regular  plan,  and  1  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
jgrcfflons,  which  demanded  more  or  Icfs  illuilration,  according  to 
jc  importance  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  the  peculiar  in- 
Iffds  of  the  moment.  s 

I  have  had  tw'O  ‘principal  objefts  in  view:  the  one  relating 
D  that  part  of  the  French,  as  well  within  as  wiihout  the  kingdom, 
iat  is  well-intenrioned  ;  the  other  relating  to  all  the  powers  of  Eu- 
but  efpecially  England. 

‘  Firft  objed.  1  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
irtlcrin  France,  which  is  no  longer  to  be  expeded  from  the  mere 
iree  of  arms,  can  only  be  effedted  by  a  general  impul/e  and  unani* 
boqs  refolution  of  the  whole  nation. 

*  I  am  convinced  that  the  nation,  exafperated  by  the  numerous 
accumulated  evils  which  it  experiences,  is  very  well  difpofed  to 

Kcive  this  impulfe. 

‘  I  am  convinced,  that  what  chiefly  obftrufts  this  favourable  dif- 
oSiion,  proceeds  from  this  circumllance,  that  the  nation,  being  in 
Kierd  defirous  of  a  change,  does  not  precifely  know  what  kind  of 
langc  it  would  be  for  its  intereft  to  adopt,  and  has  no  fixed  rallying 
Knr  to  which  it  can  diredl  its  views. 

*  1  am  convinced,  that  in  order  to  give  every  degree  of  decifion 
idaftivity  to  this  difpofition  of  the  people,  it  becomes  indifpenfable, 
at  every- party,  every  power,  that  is  an  enemy  to  the  prefent  go- 
tnimcnt  of  demagogues,  which  oppreffes  France  under  the  fpecious 
ime  of  a  republic,  fhould  unite  in  one  defire,  be  animated  by  one 
irit,  ai^d  concur  in  one  plan  ;  and  that  they  fhould  unanimoufly 
Tec  in  prefenting  to  the  eyes  of  the  nation  one  fingle  objed,  that 
^hc  com.mand  the  general  approbation,  and  gain  an  univerfal 
Bcirrcrce. 

Mam  convinced,  that  this  objeA  fhould  not  be  to  compel  the 
siple  to  refume  what  they  have  rejefted  with  fo  much  violence, 
Ut  they  evince  fuch  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  re-adopt, 
in  fhort,  is  incompatible  with  their  prefent  prepofTeflions ;  for, 
fcad  of  tempering  the  frenzy  of  th^r  mind,  inflead  of  reclaim- 
{their  wild  and  bewildered  imaginations,  it  would  be  a  meafure 
c  moft  repulfive  to  their  feelings,  and  would  only  replunge  them 
to  their  former  errors,  to  announce  to  them,  that  they  can  find  no 
b*  iffue  out  of  republican  anarchy,  but  by  re-entering  into  that 
^on  which  they  have  been  led  to  confider  as  the  caufe  of  all 
^  evils,  and  from  which  they  have  forced  themfelves  by  the  molt 
convulfion.  It  will  not  conciliate  their  minds  to  fay  to  them, 
"toimate  what  you  have  fo  completely  deprived  of  all  exillcncc 
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rc-cftabUlh  what  you  view  with  fuch  dread  and  horror,  and 
nothing  of  what  you  fo  ardently  defire. 

•  I  am  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  order  to  induce 
people  to  adopt  a 'good  government,  it  is  necefiary  to  prefento^ 
which  has  at  Icaft  the  appe^irance  of  being  eflcntially  new,  and  td 
tally  different  from  that  which  they  have  deHroyed  ;  that  it  is.nec? 
fary  to  acknowledge  the  dele(^is  of  the  ancient  government,  inod 
der  to  fecurc  the  lavcuiaWe  reception  of  that  in  which  thefe  imp] 
feftions  (hould  rot  exid;  and  that,  in  the  prefetit  moment,  the  on! 
certain  means  of  turning  the  tide  of  popular  prejudices  in  favour, 
monarchy,,  would  be  to  declare,  in  a  folemn  manner,  and  to  adher 
to  the  declaration,  that  monarchy  should  be  erected o 
A  constitutional  basis,  RtOULATED  AND  TEMPERED  fi 
'Laws  that  should  have  a  sufficient  saf e- guard  to 
der  them  fixed  and  immoveable. 

•  *  Lallly,  I  am  convinced,  that  it  is  not  only  pofiible  to  form  fo 
a  monarchy,  to  appropriate  it  to  the  French  uiarader,  and  toadaE 
it  to  the  fafeiy  and  piofperity  of  the  kingdom ;  but  alfo  that,  fre; 
the  point  where  we  DOW  are,  it  is  a  much  (horter  way  to  arrives 
that  reformation,  than  it  would  be  to  return  to  the  ancient  order c 
things.  »  Befides,  there  is  now  no  choice  left;  one  way  lies  open  an 
acceffible,  whilft  the  other  is  obftru^ied  by  infuperable  difficuliie 
and  by  obftaclcs  that  are  now  become  infurmountable.'  . 

*  Second  Objeft.  To  appreciate,  with  juftice  and  impartial'^ 
whatever  1  have  permitted  myfelf  to  obferve,  in  the  courle  of  i  j 
work,  on  the  conduct  of  the  coaleficed  powers,  on  the  political  H  i 
of  Europe  at  the  prefent  moment,  and  on  the  proper  means  to  o! 
tain  a  fpcedy  and  a  foHd  pacification, it  becomes  neceffary  to  recall! 
mind  what  was  the  origin  of  this'  war,  with  what  fpirit  the  powc 
declared  they  entered  into  it,  and  what  ilill  (hould  be  the  real  obje 
of  it,  relative  to  the  general  intereft  of  all  civil  fociety. 

‘  It  is  inconteftible  that  the  French  were  the  aggreffors :  their  re 
motive  was,  that  the  revolutionary  chiefs  were  in  need  of  a  war 
keep  the  nation  employed,  and  flood  in  need  of  armies  the  better 
enflave  the  people  :  but  their  ollenfible  motive,  expreffed  in  their  d 
claration,  was  to  defend  their  liberty,  and'  their  new  conllituuo 
againil  the  fuppofed  intention  of  the  fovereigns  to  deprive  them 
both. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  powers  confidered  that  the  French  r 
Volutionifts,  aCling  on  a  fyltem  founded  on  anii-focial  dodlrines,  h; 
become  the  enemies  of  all  nations,  and  of  all  public  tranquiilit 
For  this  reafon,  at  the  very  time  they  armed  to  repel  their  attack 
they  formed  a  confederacy  with  a  view  to  deftroy  the  focus  of  a  co 
tagion  which  threatened  every  empire;  and  they  announced  it  to  I 
their  principal  objedl,/  to  confolidare  in  France  the  bafisofa  m 
•  narchical  government,  equally  fuitable  to  the  lights  of  fovereigt 
«  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  French  nation.’ 

*  Thcfc  w'cre  the  terms  of  the  declaration  figned  at  Pilnitz,  Aug! 
27,  179  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Fruflia. 
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«'That  which  was  publifhed  in  the  name  of  the  Yame  fovereigns 
the  Duke  of  Brunfwic,  as  generalifumo  of  their  armies,  at  the 
Jwfningofihe  campaign  of  1792,  equally  exprefles  that  ‘  their  ma- 
jcftics  had  no  other  cbjed  in  view  but  the  happinefs  of  France* 
ifithout  pretending  to  enrich  thcinfelves,  at  her  expence,  by  con- 
iqaelb/ 

‘  It  is  the  full  aflurance  of  thefe  intentions,’  faid  the  Bourbon 
^.pces  at  that  time,  ‘  which  jullifies  us  in  uniting  our  flandards  with 
ithofe  of  the  foreign  powers.  Dy  publidiing  their  intentions,  they 
1  have  legitimated  their  proceedings  ;  and  our  wiflies  fur  their  fuc- 
icefs  are  conformable  with  thofe  which  we  have  never  ccafcd  to  ex- 
prefs  for  the  good  of  our  country.’ 

‘Wh^,  afterwards,  England  joined  the  confederation,  (he  ma¬ 
iled,  Hill  more  plainly,  the  fame  lentiments.  His  Britannic  Ma- 
•Sv,  in  his  declaration  dated  Otlober  29,  1793,  far  from  (hewing 
Wre  of  taking  any  advantage  of  the  diforders  of  France,,  ex- 
, ltd  all  Frenchmen  to  rally,  immediately,  round  *  a  monarchical 
jovernment,  ^eferving  it  for  another  opportunity  to  difeufs  the  ne- 
ccffaiy  modifications.  He  invited  them  to  unite  under  the  empire 
rf  the  law,  of  morality,  and  religion,  in  order  to  infure  a  perma- 
Kct  peace  with  their  neighbours,  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  a  juft  and  true  liberty,  a  wife,  moderate,  and  beneficent 
fovernment,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  which  may* 
Iccure  the  happinefs  of  a  great  and  flouriftiing  nation.* 

‘Thefe  words,  which  VVifdom  herfelf  feems  to  have  uttered  by 
: mouth  of  George  the  Third,  are  the  text  of  the  whole  political 
^ofmy  work.  My  continual  efforts  are  to  demonflrate  that  now, 
lethan  ever,  every  plan  and  every  ftep  (hould  be  direfied  towards 
icftablilhmrnt  of  that  *  wife,  moderate,  and  beneficent  govern- 
mt,  fwbich  can  infarc  a  juft  and  tru^liberty,  can  fe-eftabli(h 
4e  empire  of  the  law,  of  religion,  and  morality,  and  reliorc  peace 
iFrance  as  well  as  to  her  neighbours.’ 

*  By  infilling  on  the  execution  of  fuch  noble  refolutions,  I  only 
to  intentions  announced  by  all  the  powers and  by  combating 
'^7  departure  from'  this  line  of  condudl,  1  only  continue  to  pay  ho. 
I? to  thofe  fame  intentions  too  worthy  of  the  allies  not  to  be  dur- 
-  If  1  exprefs  in  this  writing  an  unwillingnefs  to  believe,  that 
^cabinet  of  London  has  abandoned  them,  and  that  whatever  ap- 
' -nces  may  be,  it  is  effedually  determined  to  acknowledge  the 
s^ncal  and  momentary  government  which  now  exifts  in  France; 
^folely  on  the  very  principles  of  his  Britannic  Majefty  inculcated 

declaration  ;  and  no  fubfequent  circumftance  cc'uld  h^ve  been 
“ducement  to  abandon  them,  fince  there  exifts'the  fame  indifpen- 
-neceffity  for  all  Europe  to  deftroy  that  ,  which  will  dcilroy  the 
^jiuHity  of  all  Europe,  if  it  is  fulFered  to  fubfift.’ 

the  Appendix,  No.  i.  contains  Obfervatlons  on  the  an- 
^  Government  of  France,  and  its  Viciflitudes  at  the  different 
of  Monarchy.  No.  2.  Obfervatlons  on  the  territorial 
"^fiUons  of  France.  No.  3.  Obfervations  on  the  Population 
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of  France.  No.  4..  Obfervations  on  the  Quantity  of  Specie 
France.  No.  5.  Obfervations  on  the  Balance  of  Power 
Europe.  6.  Obfervations  on  feveral  Writings  relative  to 
Work.  .  .  .  ■  . 

Concerning  this  appendix,  the  following  advertifement  is 
fixed  by  the  author  :  ' 


.  *  1  thought  it  my  duty  not  to  refill  the  (everal  prefling  demands  fj 
delaying  the  publication  of  this  work  till  the  appendix  that  comp!, 
it  (the  contents  of  which  are  indicated  in  the  following  table)  v, 
printed.  The  importance  of  the  fubjed  confidered  in  the  appendix 
No.  I,  and  the  neceflTary  labour  and  refcarches  which  its  accurs 
required^  have  taken  up  much  more  lime  than  what  was  expeded. 

*  This  appendix,  the  numbers  of  which  arc  relative  to  differt 
qucllions  independent  of  the  work,  is  now  printing,  and  will  bep.- 
lilhed  feparatcly.’ 


Having  on  many  occafions,  formerly  and  lately,  in  our  Ni 
ber  for  February  1796,  and  in  that  for  March  1796,  exprelTI 
oiir  fentiments  concerning  M.  de  Calonne  as  a  writer,  asf 
financier,  and  as  a  ftatcfman,  we  (hall  only  fey,  on  the  prer 
occafion,  th  it  the  brief  account  here  given  of  his  book,  w| 
probably  excite,  in  many  readers,  a  curiofity  to  perufe  a  trea 
on  fuch  fubjeefts,  by  fuch  an  author. 

The  tranflation,  from  which  we  have  copied  our  extracts, 
proper,  eafy,  fluent,  and  faithful. — We  underftand  that  M. 
Qiientin  is  a.  native  of  France.  It  is  feldom  that  a  foreigi 
can  fo  completely  enter  into  the  genius,  and  mafter  the  idiomi 
the  Englifh  language;  which,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  notofvr 
eafy  attainment. 


Art.  XII.  Tableau  des  Revolutions  des  Etats, — Ouvrage 
cipalement  ecrit  pour  premunir  la  jeunejje  contre  le  Diiin 
Sj(/iemes  miulernes  en  Religion^  en  Morale^  et  en  Le^ipt 
pp.  298.  12010. 


This  Review  of  Revolutions,  as  the  title-page  import 
.  intended  as  a  caution  to  youth  againft  the  frenzy  of 
dern  fyftems  in  religion,  morality,  and  politics.  The  nat? 
as  well  as  the  end,  of  this  work,  is  illuftrated  in  a  preface.  ‘ 
writing  for  youth,  it  is  not  fufiicient  to  be  inftrudlive;  ‘ 
neceflary,  alfo,  to  pleafe.  The  author  of  this  I'ableau,  ia 
dcr  to  give  a  reli(h  to  ufeful  inftru£lions,  has  recourt 
fidlion.  Homer,  according  to  Horace,  is <  more  inftruv 
than  even  the  philofophers.  Although  the  plan  of  this 
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J  Rev^lutionsj  the  difpofition  of  its  parts,  and  the  actors,  be 
purely  fictitious,  the  pidure  exhibited  is  ncverthelcfs  true  to 
life,  and  its  features  exaft.  The  author  has  not  drawn  from 
vague  report,  but  from  authentic,  memoirs  *.  On  the  fubjcdl 
of  governments,  he  gives  the  preference  to  fuch  a  monarchy 
asexifted  in  France  before  the  revolution.  He  is  convinced 
that  this  limple  form  of  government  is  the  moll  natural  and 
the  bed  of  any  that  exill.  Democracy  is  to  the  political, 
what  the  epilepfy  is  to  the  human  body.  To  that  inceflant 
and  violent  agitation  which  arifes  unavoidably  out  of  its  form, 
and  conftantly  undermines  its  conliitution,  it  has  nothing  to 
oppole  but  palliatives,  which,  at  bed,  only  fufpend  its  effcdls ; 
orcaudics,  which  foon  wade  all  its  refources,  and  haden  its 
dilTolution.  To  thefe  difadvantages  aridocracy  adds,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  ambition  of  the  higher  "orders,  and  their  fpirit 
of  oppreffion ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  flavery  of  the  people, 
and  their  dependence  on  noble  families.  Hence  a  contmual 
ftruggle  between  oppreflbrs  and  the  opprefled,  which  termi¬ 
nates  only  in  the  ruin  of  the  government.  Both  thefe  forms 
of  government  are  truly  defpotic.  Eadern  defpotifm  is  the 
defpotlfm  of  one  man  democracy  and  aridocracy  are  the  de¬ 
fpotifm  of  many.’ 

In  the  profecution  of  this^delign,  our  author  exhibits  a  view 
cf  London  in  the  month  of  November  1795.  On  a  charming 
ty,  though  in  November,  he  goes  to  Kenfington  Garden.— 
Sedeferibes  the  numerous  and  brilliant  aflemblage  in  this  and 
Hyde  Park. — The  greated  animation  and  gaiety  are  fiiddenly 
changed  for  the  greated  forrow  and  condernation.  7^he  fpirit 
loffadiaiK  fo  common  in  England,  had  excited  an  alarm  in  con- 
Ifcquence  of  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  \  and  cries 
tre  heard  in  favour  of  a  national  convention  \  and  a  reform  of 
J^liament. — Our  author,  after  giving  the*  people  of  England 
ny  wholefome  advices  on  this  occafion,  and  bedovved  much 
^merited  ptaife  on  his  prefent  majedy,  is  tranfported,  in  ima- 
>r»ation,  to  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries  in  Paris  ;  where  he  de- 
ribes  democratical  tyranny  under  the  image  of  a  rhonder — 
ith  many  heads,  and  many  thoufands  of  arms  : 

‘  This  monfter  had  the  miraculous  property  of  detaching  any  one 
^ils  headsi  and  re-uniting  them  to  its  bod y,^  at  plcafurc.  Thus 

•  In  the  original  of  this  fentence  we  have  a  ftri  king  in  fiance  of 
W  tautology  and  verbolity  which  diftinguilhes  the  French  Ian- 
confcquently  the  people. — *  II  a  peint,  non  d’apres  une 
tenommee  vague  et  incertaine,  mais  d’apres  des  memoires  Iftrs  qu'il 
on  qu’on  a  eu  la  complaifance  de  lai  communiquer.’  ^ 

feparated 
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feparated^  It  immediately  places  itfelf  on  the  neck  of  a  tyger.  Tntjjjj 
ftateit  may  aft  independently,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  depart  from 
the  general  lines  drawn  for  the  direftion  of  its  conduft,  on  the  pain 
of  difgrace,  and  often  death.  The  monfter  exerclfes  over  all  the 
heads  of  which  he  is  compf  fed  fovereign  power.  He  employs  them 
as  his  agents  in  every  place  under  the  cope  of  heaven.  He  fends 
them  out,  he  recalls  them,  he  punifhes  them,  and,  when  he  thinks 
it  for  his  interefi,  he  even  devours  them.  I  have  feen  him  myfdf, 
lying  in  his  den,  laying  hold  of  more  than  one,  crufhing  them  ta 
aeatn,  and  giving  to  his  different  mouths  the  bloody  fragments,  trem. 
bling  between  his  teeth. 

*  However  difproportioned  the  different  parts  that  form  this  he¬ 
terogeneous  mafs,  the  monftcr  is,  neverthelefs,  endowed  with  fur- 
prifing  agility  as  well  as  llrength.  His  look  is  piercing  in  the  higheft 
degree,  and  his  penetration  quick,  and  his  genius^  turned  to  whatJ 
ever  is  mifehievous  and  malignant,  to  a  degree  beyond  all  credibility! 
His  vigilance  is  equal  to  his  addrefs.  His  eyes  are  never  all  of  therai 
fhut  at  one  time.  Several  of  his  ears  are  always  pricked  up;  andi 
fome  of  his  arms  always  in  aftion.  He  is  an  utter  ftranger  to  repofej 
The  refources  furnilhed  bv  the  fertility  of  his  imagination  are  noti 
more  aftonifhlng  than  the  facility  with  which  he  employs  them.  Thd 
more  extraordinary  they  (eem  to  him,  the  more  agreeable.  He  knowj 
that,  in  order  to  captivate  the  multitude,  it  is  neceffary  to  dazzlcl 
and  to  ftrike  them  forcibly.  He  is  not  ignorant  that,  in  every  age, 
chariatanery  has  made  more  profelytes  than  reafon,  and  that  it  will 
always  triumph  over  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  Yet,  with  allih« 
art  he  poffeffcs  of  working  wonders,  and  unreftrained  as  he  is  in  the 
choice  of  the  means  he  employs,  by  any  confideraiions  befides  thol! 
of  felf-intcrcft,  his  empire  would  quickly  fall  to  ruin,  without  thi 
fupport  of  four  roinlftcrs,  by  whom  he  is  conftantly  furrounded. 

•  Thefe  four  minillers  are.  Tyranny,  continually  employed  ir 
forging  and  ri vetting  chains  ;  Terror,  armed  with  his  fiiield  of  Me 
duu’s  nead ;  Mifery,  letting  fly  from  her  hands  all  kinds  of  evil 
and  Death,  fliaking  on  every  lide  his  feythe  fmoking  with  blood.- 
Thefe  haVe  their  eyes  conftantly  on  the  monfter,  fly  at  his  nod  to  an] 
place  he  points  out,  there  execute  his  orders,  and  overthrow,  with 
out  pity,  whatever  oppofes  their  will.  And  thus  every  thing  trem 
blcs  and  bends  before  them.  1  examined,  with  the  greateft  attentioR 
both  the  whole  of  the  animal  and  its  different  parts,  when  allof^ 
fnddcD  he  fell  into  horrible  convulfions ;  all  his  heads  grinned;  b 
arms  were  brandilhed  about ;  and  a  ftumber  of  mouths  belched  fort 
torrents  of  infeftious  air.  This  convuliion  was  followed  by  a  lou 
cry.  He  quickly  detached  from  his  body  a  little  monfter  of  an  ap 
pcarance  not  lefs  bizarre  and  fingular.  To  the  body  of  a  tyger  wer 
joined  the  tail  of  a  peacock,  and  the  head  of  a  dog,  mounte 
with  the  creft  of  a  cock.  Ihis  figure,  with  a  firm  ftep,  his  D’:| 
turned  up  into  the  air,  and  his  tail  fpread,  ftrutted  thrice  majeftical* 
through  the  den,  and,  after  admiring  the  elegance  and  beauty  oflji 
form,  bounced  up  on  an  elevated  platform— and  made  a  fign 
was  going  to  fpcak.* 
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,Thc  fubftance  of  his  fpeech  was,  an  expofition  of  their  own 
profperous  fituation,  and  a  denunciation  of  conftant  war  againft 
all  their  neighbours,  fo  long  as  there  ihould  remain  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  one  tyrant.  This  harangue  being  over, 

‘  A  noife,  like  that  of  the  bowlings  of  famifhed  wolves,  was 
heard  throughout  the  whole  depth  of  the  den.  The  animal  leapt  for 
joy,  while  his  different  heads  were  in  motion  all  around. — The  mon- 
ferwith  many  heads,  full  of  the  mifehief  he  was  meditating,  flood 
up,  and,  turning  himfelf  round,  carried  his  views  to  every  point  of 
the  horizon.  All  of  a  fudden,  the  heavens  lowered,  the  thunder 
rolled,  lightnings  darted  through  the  clouds,  the  earth  fl.ook,  vol¬ 
canos  vomited  forth  llreams  of  lava,  the  feeptres  of  kings  were  re- 
doced  to  powder,  the  elements  were  commixed  and  confounded, 

Jhccs  tumbled  down,  temples  were  overthrown,  towns  and  villages 
populated,  flowers  faded,  and  leaves  and  fruits  fell  to  the  ground ; 
ina  word, 'the  figure  and  form  of  every  thing  was  inllantly  changed 
-the  order  of  nature  was  inverted,  and  1  faw  nothing,  on  any  fide, 
hut  anarchy,  diforder,  and  confuflon.'. 

The  author  of  this  Tableau  was  meditating  on  the  monfter 
he  had  juft  beheld,  when  he  was  accofted  by  the  tutelary  genius 
of  France,  who  explained  to  him  this  phenomenon  of  horror, 
led  the  ends  for  which  it  was  fufFered,  by  a  wife  and  juft, 
though  myfterious  Providence,  for  a  time  to  exift.—The  many- 
sded  monfter  is  an  emblem  of  Jacobinifrn  j  the  little  monfter, 
c  Committee  of  Safety,  particularly  the  reporter  of  their  de- 
nninations  to  the  Conventions ;  the  thoufands  of  arms,  the 
mcrous  agents  of  that  Committee,  The  Genius  condudl's  him 
^ugh  a  fuite  of  objedls  that  recall  the  glories  and  the  felicities 
the  monarchy  to  a  flowery  feat  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
be,  after  fome  difeourfe  led  on  by  the  feenery  within  their 
tw,  he  beftows  on  him  two  properties,  that  of  becoming  in- 
lihle  whenever  he  wifties  not  to  be  feenj  and  that  of  reading 
"  moft  fecret  movements  of  the  heart — and  fends  him,  thus 
'ularly  qualified  for.obfervation,  to  trace  the  caufes  and  pro- 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  ftate  of  men’s  minds— -from 
mh  a  prefage  is  formed,  that  the  allies  may  and  will  re-eftablifh 
■  French  monarchy  by  re-uniting  their  arms;  by  calling  to 
'if  ai({  the  neutral  powers ;  and  by  publiftiing  a  dear  and  de- 
“‘i  tnanifefto,  that  may  obyiate  prejudices  and  miftakes,  and 
_  with  good  cfFetSl  in  the  interior^  of  France. — Our  author 
wving  made  his  furvey,  rejoins  the  genius  on  the  verdant  fpot 
i  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  he  had  left  him,  and  by  whom 
informed  that,  though  invifible,  he  had  never. quitted  him 
®  a  moment. 
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Although  readers  of  the  prcfent  age  are  flower  to  enter  into 
any  fable  or  poetical  machinery  than  the  readers  of  Homer  were 
in  thofc  of  Horace,  yet  ftill  a  natural  and  plealing  fable,  or  alle¬ 
gory,  is  able  to  captivate  the  imagination,  and,  for  a  time,  by 
a  magical  illufion,  to  imprefs  a  temporary  belief.  And  the  ad- 
vantage  of  this  mode  of  conveying  inftruflion,  is,  that  it  not 
only  enlivens  and  fupports  attention,  but  facilitates  conception, 
and  aids  recollciSlion. — Of  the  execution  of  our  author’s  plan, 
our  readers  W’il!,  we  doubt  not,  form  an  advantageous  idea 
from  the  fable  of  the  two  moiulers.  This,  indeed,  fnews  lively 
fancy,  an^  a  great  command  of  language.  It  has  only  one  fault, 
and  that  allied  to  the  French  character,  of  carrying  every  thing 
to  cxcefs.  ,  He  talks  too  much  of  the  monfter ;  and  fo  miferably 
forgets  his  fubje6f,  as,  in  one  inftance,  to  put  rcfle£tions  in  the 
mouth  of  the  many-headed  monfler,  concerning  his  own  na¬ 
ture,  that  can  arife  only  in  the  breaft  of  a  calm  and  intelligent 
obferver.  Our  readers  will  eafily  perceive  that  we  allude  to  the 
paflage  in  his  defcription,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  arts  by  which 
the  monfter  knew;  how  to  govern  the  people,  that  is,  his  own 
heads.  It  may  be  replied,  that  he  meant  yacobinifm.  But  it  is 
to  democracy,  in  general,  that  the  fable  is  applicable.  Why 
reprcfeiit  the  policy  oi  a  monfter  in  coritinual' agitation?  This 
weakens  the  effedt.  of  the  pidlure.  If  the  Machiavelian  policy 
of  the  monfter,  in  gcvcruing- hinfeJfy  was  neceflary  to  complete 
the  leftmblance  between  that  monfter  and  jacebinifm,  it  might 
have  been  left,  wi:h  advant.^ge,  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader. 

,  As  to  the  politics  of  our  author,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be 
fome  diverfity  of  opinion,  on  which  it  is  not  our  province  to 
decide.  As  literary,  critics  we  have  only  to  obferve,  that  this 
little  work  difplays  confidcrable  genius,  and  is  well  calculated  to 
pi  oduce  the  effeft  propofed. 


Art.  XIII.  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Finances  of  Grtoi 
Britain  \  in  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Morgan* s  Fail's.  By  Nicholas 
Vanfittart^  Efq.  ' 

TV>f R.  Morgan  afks,  whether  our  debts  have  been  compenfated 
by  the  value  of  our  conquefts  in  Corfica,  Ifle  Dieu,  and 
ilfewhere.  Mr.  Vanfittart  remarks,  xhzt  elfevuhere  is  a  word  ci 
comprehenfive  meaning,  and  includes  Martinique,  Tobago,  nli 
the  principal  ports  in  St.  Domingo,  the  French  fettlements  on 
the  continent  of  India,  Malacca,  Cochin,  Ceylon,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  ‘  But,'  fays  he,  ‘  as  I  never  attempted, 
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« to' defend  the' war  on  account  of  the  advantages  of  con- 
tqucft,  and  as  Mr.  Morgan  declares  his  defign,  is,  not  to  ex- 
« amine  the  operations  of  the  nninifter,  but  thofe  of  the 
‘ininifter  of  finance^  I  fliall  confine  myfclf  to  the  fame  line  of 
‘difcuflion/ 

Mr.  Morgan  enters  upon  his  principal  fubje£t  by  obferVing^ 
dutit  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  every  war  in  which  wc  have 
lecn  engaged  for  the  laft  century,  has  uniformly  been  more  cx- 
peniive  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  Mr.  Vanfittart  replies, 

<  it  is  certain  that  the  expences  of  war,  like  all  other  expences, 
*muft  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  advanced  price  of  thofe  ar- 
‘rides  which  the  government  is  obliged  to  purchafe ;  and  it 
‘is no  more  poiiible  for  the  government,  than  for  an  individual^ 
to  maintain  any  eftabliftimeht  now,  on  the  fame  income  which 
was  fufficient  to  fupport  it  a  certain  number  of  years  ago.’— 
Mr.  Vanfittart  (hews,  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  made  his  loans  on 
each  more  advantageous  terms  than  thofe  that  were  made  by 
Lord  North.  Having  afeertained  the  adlual  ampunt.of  the  ex- 
ces  of.  the  prefent  war,^  he  obferves,  that  there  are  two  other 
>:ints  of  view  (befides  the  confideration  of  the  terms  of  the 
3an)  in  which  it  is  very  important  to  confider  them.  ‘  The 
one,  is,»  a  comparifon  of  the  expenditure  with  the  force  ac¬ 
tually  exerted ;  for  it  is  clear,  that  a  fum,  moderate  in  itfelf, 
may  be  lavifli  and  extravagant;  and  one,  apparently  vaft,  may 
be  judicious  and  oeconomical,  in  proportion  to  the  efficacy 
with  which  each  has  been  employed.^ — He  therefore  compares 
force  employed  by  land  and'fea;,during  the  four  years  chcferi 
Mr.  Morgan  (being  the  firft  four)  of  the  laft  war,  with  that 
Ich  has  been  maintained  during  the  ^ree  laft  jnd  the  prefent 
r.  Having  ftated  the  account,  and  the  rapidity  of  our  exer- 
•s  by  fea  and  land,  and  compared  the  force  employed  in  the 
sfent  war  with  the  charge  it  has  occafioned,  he  proceeds  to 
^npare  our  expenditure  with  that  of  our  enemies,  which  he 
iculates  at  eighty  millions  fterling  a  year,  fince  the  comr 
*ncement  of  the  prefent  war.  ‘  But  the  magnitude  of  the 
Ibm  expended  is  a  trifling  evil,  compared  with  the  means  by 
?bich  it  has  been  raifed :  the  capital  of  a  mighty  nation  has 
thereby  nearly  exhaufted,  its  commerce  ruined,  its  in- 
^ftry  deftroyed,  and  property  within  it  reduced  to  an  empty 

Mr.  Vanfittart  fhews,  very  clearly  indeed,  that  Mr.  Morgan 
*  greatly  undervalued  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  the 

1^  of  England ;  and  touches  on  the  rapid  increafe  of  both 
^exports  and  imports.  From  all  the  circumftances  that  he 
recolledion,  and  brings  into  one  point  of  view,  he  con- 
*  that,  amidft  all  the  alarms  and  difficulties  of  fo  terrible 

B  b  2  ‘a  warfare, 
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•  a.  warfere,  the  profperity  of  the  country  has  not  materially 

*  fufFered)  however  we  may  regret  the  neceflity  which  forced  u$  i 
^  unavoidably  into  the  conteil,  and  now  compels  us  to  the  con- 

*  tinuance  of  it.  Biit  furcly  it  will  ever  be  remembered  among 

•  the  moft  fignal  blcflings  which  have  attended  this  favoured 
^  ifle,  that,  in  a  time  like  the  prefent,  we  are  able  to  look  for 

*  peace  with  confidence,  or  for  war  without  alarm.  Hiftory 

•  will  record  the  events  of  the  ftruggle  in  which  Great  Britain 
‘  has  repelled  the  gigantic  efforts  of  the  modern  Vandals,  armed 

•  with  all  the  arts  of  deftruftion,  and  inflamed  with  the  fpiritof 

•  univerfal  defolation.  And  future  ftatefmen  will  inveftigatc 

*  the  caufes  which  enabled  her,  without  exhaufting  her  ordinary 
‘  refources,  to  withftand  an  enemy,  who,  cafting  away  every 

*  idea  of  felf-prefervation,  confumed  his  own  vitals  in  his  efforts 
‘  to  annoy  the  foe.* 


Mr.  Morgan  has  certainly  viewed  the  ftate  of  public  affairs 
through  the  medium  of  a  gloom;  which  Mr.  Vanfittart,  in  no 
inconfiderable  degree,  brightens  up.  It  may  be  true  that  our 
expences  are  unexampled  in  any  former  period  of  our  hiftory; 
and  yet  it  may  be  true,  that  they  were  neither  unneceflfarily  in¬ 
curred,  foolifhly  provided  for,  or  .unwifcly  employed.  The 
queftion  of  finance  is  neceflarily  connedled  with  two  other 
qtiefttons— ^Did,  and  does  our  fituation  require  fuch  expeniive 
exertions  and,  Does  the  ftate  of  our  commerce  enable  us  to 
bear  them  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Vanfittart,  perhaps,  is  rather  too 
cheerful  in  his  mode  of  thinking  on  the  ftatQ  of  the  natron.  It 
may  be  queftioned,  whether,  and  how  far,  Great  Britain  has  yet 
repelled  the  gigantic  efforts  of  the  modern  Vandals;  nay,  and 
whether  we  did  not,  in  common  with  the  other  allies,  provoke 
their  aggreflion.  It  remains  yet  to  be  proved,  by  events,  whe¬ 
ther  the  enemy  has  •  caft  away  every  idea  of  fclf-prefervation, 
^  and  confumed  his  own  vitals  in  his  efforts  to  annoy  the  foe.*— 
The  conteft  between  France  and  Great  B-ritain,  to  compar 
great  things  with  fmall,  refemWes  a  conteft,  in  politics  or 
law,  between  a  rich  merchant  and  an  ancient  feigneur  of  a  larg 
landed  property.  The  former  has  more  ready  money;  butth 
fund  from  which  he.  draws  it  is  flu6hiating  and  precarious:  th 
latter  has  but  little  ready  money;  but  he  commands  that  whic 
pofleftes  an  intrinfic  value,  and  is  lefs  liable  to  accident. 
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XIV •  Dtfcours  analytique  fur  la  Coherence  imperturbable 
ii  I'Unite  du  Principe  des  trois  premieres  Parties  integrantes  de 
la  Theorie  Muftcale^  la  Partie  canoniqucy  la  melodiaucy  et  thar^ 
monique.  pp.  38.  4to*  With  Five  Plates.  Dreloe,  1 795. 

«  - 

This  llttle  book  is  dedicated  to  Monfieur  Tricklir,  ‘  cele- 
‘  brated  mufician,  verfed  in  geometry,  and  in  the  art  of 
‘  thinking.*  It  is  written  by  Baron  de  W*  ■  ■  The  language 
is  curioufly  bombaftical ;  of  this  the  writer  himfelf  is  fenfible, 
las  will  appear  from  the  firft  page  of  his  book,  which  we  infert 
;  lilccwife  as  a  fpecimen,  premifing  that  we  have  endeavoured  to 
tranflate  it  fo  as  to  retain  the  fame  awkward  conftrudlion  in 
■Englilh’as  in  the  French  original ;  for  it  appears  that  the  au¬ 
thor  thought  in  German,  and  then  expreiTed  thofe  thoughts  in 
Frtncb  words. 

<  Whereas  that  Velatively  to  fome  of  tny  firft  analytical,  delinea* 
dons,  printed  in  the  German  language,  and  which  had  for  their  ob- 
jedonly  the  firft  integral  part  of  mufical  theory,  there  has  been  pro« 
Dounced,  by  Meffieurs  the  Reviewers,  no  other  objeftion,  fairly  re- 
ceiveable,  than  that  which  feemed  levelled  to  difgrace  the  non¬ 
equilibrium  of  my  ideas  and  of  my  ftyle,  which  might  fhackle  the 
eaf^  conception,  or  fatigue  the  habitual  fluggilhnefs  of  the  reader ; 
it  IS  to  be  prejudicated  that  the  ftipendiary  expeditionaries  of  the 
delks  of  academies,  and  literary  journalifts,  can  hardly  honeftly  dif- 
penfe  from  pointing  now  the  criticifm  and  the  recenfmn  ad  Jiatum 
tafa  et  contro^erjire ;  faving,  however,  always  their  good  pleafure 
to  aim  the  grammatiftical  weapons  at  a  commentary  or  good  glofe; 
kt  not  to  aim  at  the  puny  trick  of  trying  to  render  more  puzzling 
itc  queftion  to  be  difcufled  or  elucidated^ 

We  (hall  make  no  farther  extradls  from  thi$  work,  as  the 
liibjcft  is  interefting  to  very  few  readers  ;  and  that  even  to  fuch 
2$  delight  in  difquifitions  of  this  kind,  the  ftyle  is  fo  enigmatical 
8  to  be  inromprehenfible  without  taking  much  pains. 

We  fhall,  however,  .copy  from  the  firft  plate  the  fcale  of*^n 
by  means  of  which  a  monochord  of  the  utmoft  precifton 
be  made: 

*  *•  - .  ,  •  .  * 

C  .  r  -  r  r  -  priipc  Of  key-notc  -  -  90 

P  flat  -  -  -  fecond  minor  •  .  •  . 

,  ,  C  (harp  -  '  fuperfluous  prima  .  -  -  84^ 

£  douDle  flat  -  third  diminiftied  -  -  -  81 

D  .  -  fecond  major  .  -  *  -  -  80 

E  flat  -  -  -  third  minor  .  -  -  -  76 

D  (harp  -  -  fuperfluous  fecond  -  *75 
F  flat  • '  r  -  fourth  diminiflied  -  -  -  72 

E  •  -  -  -  third  major  -  -  -  -  7*4 
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F  -  .  -  - 

- 

fourth  perfect  -  -  - 

- 

671 

E  (harp  -  • 

- 

fuperfluous  third  r  - 

- 

66  j 

G  flat  -  - 

- 

falie  or  diminilhed  fifth 

F  lharp  -  •• 

- 

fuperfluous  fourth  -  - 

- 

A  double  flat 

-> 

diminilhed  fixth  .  - 

- 

60* 

G  -  -  - 

- 

fifth  perfedl  r  -  - 

• 

60 

A  flat  - 

- 

fixih  minor  -  ^  - 

- 

57 

G  lharp  -  - 

- 

fuperfluous  fifth  -  - 

- 

56^ 

B  double  flat 

- 

diminilhed  feventh 

- 

54 

A  -  .  .  - 

- 

fixth  major  .  -  - 

m 

53r 

B  flat 

- 

feventh  minor  -  -  - 

- 

A  lharp  -  - 

- 

fuperfluous  fixth  -  - 

- 

50 

C  flat  r  - 

• 

diminilhed  oflave  -  - 

- 

48 

B--.- 

- 

feventh  major  -  -  - 

- 

47|  • 

c  .  -  .  t 

r 

oftave  perf^  7  -  - 

- 

45 

This  table  Is  of 

no 

pradlical  ufe  for  keyed 

inftruments. 

this  o£lave  contains  eleven  notes  more  than  the  octave  of  h.rp. 
fichords;  and  were  one  of  thefe  inftruments  to  be  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  fcale,'  it  could  not  be  played  on,. both  by  reafonofj 
its  fize,  and  the  unufual  complication  of  the  keys,  asiseafilyj 
underftood.  We  remember  to  have  read  in  the  Philofophid 
TranliKfiiQns,  Vol.  L^XXVIII,  a  (hort  treatife  on  the  tempera] 
ment  of  thofe  mufical  inftruments  in  which  the  tones,  keys,  or 
frets,  are  fixed,  as  in  the  harpfichord,  organ,  guitar,  &c. 
Mr.  Tiberius  Cavallo  *,  to  which  we  refer  our  reader,  as  it  Is 
the  moft  perfect  work  on  the  fubjeit. 


‘Art.*  XV.  A  Sketch  of  the  Philofophy  of  Dr.  Kant^  Profejfor^i 

liverfitv  at  Konhfberz  in  PrufTia.  B\ 


i/berg  in  Prujfia.  5) 
[  Concluded  from  our  Number  for  February  lajl.  ] 


Philofophy  at  the  Univerfity 
Difciple  of  Kant^s. 


I 


ifi 


N  our  Number  for  December,  on  the  occafion  of  review! 
Dr.  O’KeefFe^s  Eflay  on  the  Progrefs  of  Human  Unu 
landing,  we  promifed  to  give  as  intelligible  a  (ketch  as  v. 
could  of  the  Philofophy  of  Kant,  which  is  fo  much  ftudied  ai 
talked  of,  at  prefent,  in  Germany.  In'  purfuance  of  that  u 
fign,  we  have  given  fome  account  of  his  fundamental  pri: 
iciPLEs  of  pure  practical  reason — and  (hall  now  give 
fummary  view  of  his  Criticifm  of  fpeculative  Reafon. 


^  Seventeen  pages,  with  a  plate, 
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This  work  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1781,  forming  one  vo¬ 
lume  octavo.  Kant’s  object,  is,  to  anfwcr  the  following 

qusftions : 

Firrt,  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  knowledge  which 
vecan  acquire  of  the  mind  ?  Is  the  mind  material  or  not  ? 

Secondly,  What  can  we  know  of  the  nature  of  the  will?  Is 
it  free  or  not  ? 

Thirdlv,  What  can  we  know  of  the  nature  of  ihofe  objects 
;^hich  daily  furround  us  ?  Are  they  merely  appearances  of 
things,  or  do  they  difeover  fomethlng  of  the  things  themfelvcs 
of  which  the  world  is  epmpofed? 

Fourthly,  What,  how  much,  and  with  what  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  can  wc,  by  the  natural  and  unirTpired  ftrength  of  our 
mental  racultie-,  know  of  the  Deity,  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
a  future  ftate  ? 

As  to  each  of  thefe  queftions,  there  is  one  anfwer  from  the 
materialift,  another  from  the  fpiritualift,  and  a  third  from  the 
fceptic;  and  as  thefe  queftions,  in  point  of  importance,  rife  fui 
perior  to  every  other  that  may  be  propofed  by  human  curiofityi 
Profeflbr  Kant,  in  order  to  anfwer  them  in  a  decifive  manner, 
thought  it  indifpenfably  necefiary,  in  the  above  work,  to  analife 
thofe  diflenfions  into  their  minuted  elements,  and  purfue  them 
to  their  original  fources. 

The  refult  of  thefe  and  other  inquiries,  which  have  cod  more 
than  twenty  years  dudy  and  clofe  application,  are  concentrated 
in  the  Criticifm  of  Pure  Reafon,  This  work  endeavours  to 
(hew,  that  the  diflenfions  of  the  materialids,  fpritualids,  and 
fccptics,  though  at  prefent  foftened  by  mutual  indulgence^  and 
not  fo  warlike  as  in  the  preceding  centuries,  arc  yet  evidently 
derived  from  certain  contradictions  that  continue  to  lie  quietly 
and  deeply  concealed  in  the  fundamental  notions  and  principled 
of  their  refpe£live  fydems.  It  . farther  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  thefe  contradi£lions  cannot  refleft  any  diferedit  on  the  un- 
dcrftandihgs  of  thofe  philofophers,  bccaufe  they  originate  in  ccr- 
delufions  of  reafon^  which  are  as  natural  and  unavoidable  as 
thofe  of  the  eye,  with  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  fun  and  the 
cclours  of  bodies; -and  becauf'e,  without  their  labour,  thofe  naC 
tural  delufions  of  reafon  could  never  have  been  detedted.  It 
It  endeavours  to  fliew,  that  thofe  contradidtions,  although 

they  are  in  fome  mcafure  excufeable  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  philofophy,  yet  muft  inevitably  fpread  a  degree  of  confufion 
nd  ihconfiftency  over  all  the  departments  of  theoretical  know- 
%e,  mathematics  only  excepted ;  that  they  have  a  tendency 
0  enlarge  the  empire  of  fcepticifm,  to  weaken  our  belief  in 
-’od  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  to  corrupt  that  ftandard 
Tr^y  which  man  ought  to  mcafure  the  worth  of  his  adtions,  and 
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to  fuggcft  a  pretext  for  excufing  almoft  all  forts  of  wickednefs. 
Moreover,  it  exhibits  a  fyftem  of  principles  which  are  alleged 
to  be' grounded  in  the  conflitution  of  the  mind,  and  to  ferveto 
difciSt  and  criticife  the  ufe  of  our  underftanding,  reafoning,  and 
fenfltive  faculties,  in  inveftigacing  the  nature  of  all  objeds  of 
thought,  whether  material  or  immaterial. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  article  of  literary  news,  not  a  little 
curious,  that  there  is  a  gentleman  in  town»  a  native  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Mr.  Niifch,  who  has  not  only  announced  a  work  en- 
titled,  ‘  A  general  and  introdudlory  View  of  Profeffor  Kant’s 
Principles  concerning  Man,  the  World,  and  the  Deity,’  but 
opened  a  courfe  of  lectures  on  the  Critic  of  Speculative  Reafon, 
at  No.  16,  Panton  Square,  Haymarket. 

*  The  reafons,*  fays  Mr,  Nitfch,  in  a  profpedus,  ‘  which 
^  have  induced  me  to  offer  leflures  on  this  work,  are,  firft,  be- 
‘  caufe  it  contains  a  fcience  conftrudfed  upon  a  new  plan,  com- 

*  pofed  of  new  principles,  and  executed  with  mathematical 

*  accuracy.  Secondly,  becaufe  this  fcience  is  of  very  great  and 
‘  decided  importance  to  practical  philofophy,  and  tends  not  only 

*  to  fecure  purity  of  moral  fentiment,  but  alfo  to  corroborate  a 
}  rational  belief  in  the  Deity  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 

*  more  efFedually  than  any  other  philofophic  fyllem  hitherto 

*  publifhed.  Thirdly,  becaufe  I  thought  it  inexcufeable  in  ms 
‘  to  be  pofTcffed  of  this  knowledge  and  hot  exert  myfelf  to  make 
‘  it  known. 

*  It  has  been  objefted  to  the  Kantian  principles,  that  they 
^  are  very  difficult  to  be  underftood,  on  account  of  the  pre- 

*  tended  obfeurity  of  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed ;  but 

*  I  (hall  prove,  in  the  courfe  of  my  leftures,  that  the  language 

*  is  extremely  proper  and  accurate,  and  that  the  principles  are 
^  perfedkly  intelligible. 

*  At  the  end  of  every  ledlure,  all  .fuch  quefiions  will  be 

*  readily  anfwered,  as  the  company  then  prefent  may  think  pro- 

*  per  to  propofe.  This  is  an  advantage  which  no  man  can  have 

*  who  merely  reads  Kant’s  works,  and  has  no  body  at  hand  to 

*  remove  his  doubts  or  facilitate  his  progrefs.  All  firm  convic- 

*  tion  of  new  truths,  begins  with  doubt,  proceeds  to  belief,  and 
^  then  only.can  terminate  in  unfhaken  certainty. 

*  To  be  as  impartial  as  pblfible,  I  propofe  to  open  in  my  au- 

*  diiory  a  fociety  for  philofophical  difeuflions  ;  where  argument 
‘  may  either  be  urged  for  or  againft  Kant’s  fyftem  ;  but  this  is 

*  pradicable  only,  after  I  fhalT  have  given  ftifficient  notions  o*| 

*  its  principles,  '  i 

f  Being  fiilly  convinced  that  nothing  can"  ennoble  the  mind 

^  more  than  an  impartial  and  methodical  inquiry  into  the  won- 
.  f  derful  nature  of  man  and  the  world ;  and  having  nothing  i>^ 
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•  view  but  the  promotion  of  truth,  I  hope  the  impartial  part  of 
the  public  will  not  difeourage  my  undertaking,  although  fome 
of  the  materialifts,  fpiritualiifs,  and  fccptics,  (hould  be  inclined 

i  to  atten^pt  it/  ^  ' 

Mr.  Nitlch’s  work,  which  is  in  the  prefsj  and  fpeedily  to  be 
publiihed,  we  doubt  not,  viill  afford  us  hot  only  an  opportunity 
of  carrying  on  the  fketch  we  have  attempted  of  the  dodrines  of 
Kant,  but  means  alfo  of  doing  it  with  advantage. 

To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  XVI.  A  Second  DiJJertaiion  on  Fever  \  containing  the 
Hijiory  and  Method  of  Treatment  of  a  regular  Tertian  Inter •• 
mtient.  By  George  Fordyce^  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Senior  Phyfician 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital^  and  Reader  on  the  FraSIice  of  PhyJiQ 
\n  London,  pp.  156.  3s.  8vo,  Johnfon.  London,  1796* 


HE  chief  defign  of  the  differtation  now  before  us  is,  as  ex,- 
preffed  in  the  title,  to  give  an  account  of  the  hiftory  and 
treatment  of  a  regular  tertian  intermittent;  to  trace  its  rife, 
progrefs,  and  termination,  when  unaccompanied  with  other  dif- 
cafes,  and  without  mentioning  the  accidents  which  fometimes 
occur  during  its  courfe ;  as  the  author  informs  us,  that  he  (ball 
|ivcan  account  of  thefe  in  a  future  differtation.  In  inveftlgat- 
ing  the  nature  of  this  xJifeafe  the  learned  author  has  deferibed, 
with  his  accuftomed  accuracy,  the  moft  ufual  appearances,  when 
anaccompanied  with  other  difeafes  which  fometimes  accelerate, 
at  other  times,  protrad  the  rnore  common  periods  ;  but  he 
ppears  to  us  unneceffarily  hninute,  and  too  partTcuIar,  in  fixing 
theprecife  hour  of  the  periodical  returns,  as  well  as  concerniiifg 
me  other  circumftances,  in  the  treatment.  We  have  had 
lich  pradice  in  the  treatment  of  interniittents  of  this  type, 
wpll  without,  as  when  attended  with  other  morbid  affedions; 
t  have  feldom  feen  that  particular  regularity  in  the  attack 
ich  he  points  out.  His  precifion  on  this  head  reminds  us  of 
French  lady,  who^  when  her  furgeon  had  ordered  her  poulr 
ce  to  be  boiled  exadly  four  minutes  and  a  half,  exclaimed, 
ith  admiration  and  emphafis,  Mon  Dieu^  quelle  precifion!^  I( 
calcule  comme  un  anze  !'  ^ 

In  page  23  the  Dodpr  obferves,  ‘  in  the  treatife  on  diseftion, 
the  author,  it  has^  been  (hewn,  that  it  is  natural  to  man  to 
®ake  only  one  meal  in. the  day,  i.  e.  twenty- four  hours; "the 
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^  additional  ones  are  merely  the  effeil  of  luxury.  The  time  of  | 
‘  the  principal  meal  has  been  fixed  by  the  habit  of  various  coun,  i 
‘  tries  and  different  ages,  to  almoft  every  part  of  the  day  j  fome-  I 

*  times  even  in  the  night,  and  that  without  ally  great  incon-  I 

*  veniencc.  In  a  tertian  of  forty-eight  hours,  there  ought  to  | 

*  be  two  cf  thefe  meals.  But  as  a  tertian  takes  place,  molt  I 

*  frequently,  between  eight  in  the  morning  and  fix  in  the  even.  I 

*  ing,  and  as  the  digeftiun  of  food  requires  eight  hours,  the  pa- 1 
‘  roxyfm  muft  interfere  on  the  day  in  which  it  takes  place,  \lith| 
‘  the  accuftoincd  time  of  the  principal  meal;  for,  fuppofing  ihe! 

*  paroxy'm  to  take  place  at  eight  in  the 'morning,  it  will  be  at  I 

*  icaft  eight  in.  the  evening  before  it  is  completely  terminated  J 

*  and  fuppofing  the  ordinary  time  of  the  principal  meal  eleven  1 

*  in  the  morning,  it  would  be  feven  in  the  evening  before  the 
‘  digeftion  of  the  food  was  perfected.  If  the  patient  fhould 

*  continue  his  ordinary  habits,  there  would  therefore  be  only 

*  time  for  one  meal  in  forty-eight  hours/  Now,  in  the  conric 
of  this  differtation,  we  are  told  that  the  common  duration  of  a 
regular  tertian  intermittent,  when  allow^ed  to  follow  its  natural 
progrefs,  is  about  four  months;  and  w^e  readily  believe  it.  Our 
only  wonder  is,  that  a  poor  patient  affedled  with  the  ague*,  !f 
allowed  only  one  meal  in  the  forty-eight  hours,  fhould  everre^ 
cover.  Here,  as  well  as  when  he  tells  us  that  no  food  flioul: 
be  allowed  for  fix  hours  before  and  fix  hours  after  the  paroxyfoj 
our  author  appears  to  forget  the  many  valuable  maxims  which 
he  himfelf  has  given  in  various  parts  of  his  work,  viz.  thatwe 
fhould  forget  (what  he  emphatically  ca’ls)  the  dreams  of  theory, 
and  abide  by  experimental  fails.  In  this  fituation  the  patient 
fliould  have  no  principal  meal.  He  (hould  eat  little  and  ofcnj 
and  that  of  the  liorhtell:  and  mod  nutritious  food. 

.  When  fpcaking  of  the  exhibition  and  operation  of  purgative 
our  author  makes  many  ufeful  and  pertinent  remarks. 

In  page  66  he  begins  an  ingenious  inquiry  refpecling  theiJi 
of  drength  in  inanimate  and  animate  matter,  and,  page  76,  con 
eludes,  ‘  it  has  been  fhewn,  therefore,  that  the  fibres  of  thi 

*  body,  and  the  parts  capable  of  producing  any  ailion,  are  n 

*  governed  by  the  adhefive  power  of  their  particles,  nor  by  the 

*  clafiicity,  as  they  are  always  contrailed  in  one  direelion,  mor 

*  than  they  would  be  by  their  elafticity.  This  other  contraSi 

*  power  has  generally  been  called  mufcular  adlion.  Mulcui 
‘  aedion  feems  to  be  exerted  when  the  animal  is  at  perfect  re^ 

*  A  contrailion  takes  place  continually  in  the  moving  p‘‘ • 

^  which  is  greater  than  the  elafticity  of  the  part,  and  is  confta-t. 

‘  countera(3ed  by  it.  When  the  tone  of  a  part  is  fpoken  of,  t  - 

*  is  to  be  underflood/ 
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He  then  proceeds  to  notice  feme  of  the  phenomena  of  muf- 
£uUr  adion,  and  to  inquire  into  the  efFc(3s  of  bitters  and  other 


yf relates  with  lefs  attention  than  fo  important  a  fubjeftdeferves. 

I  Dr,  Fordyce  has  exhibited  the  brown,  the  red,  and  the  yellow 
ji>^fk  with  equal  efFeft,  excepting  that  a  fmall  dofe,  has  been  ne- 
uffiiry,  when  they  have  been  perfect  of  their  kinds. 

He  prefers  the  powder  to  the  other  preparations.  ,  What 
aftion  of  the  bark  is,  by  which  it  prevents  the  return  of 
paroxyfm,  he  cannot  determine ;  but  thinks  that  its  efFe'iSls 
sfe  produced  by  the  impreffion  it  makes  on  the  ftomach.  Dr, 
finding,  in  his  Clinical  experiments,  that  the  bark  had 
^^^ore*  efFeft,  when  given  juft  after  the  fit,  than  after  the  next 
wxyfm,  concluded  that  the  bark  produced  its  effedfs  by  en- 
jdng  into  the  vafcular  (yftem.  But  we  are  rather  of  our  au- 
opinion 


f  yide  Clinical  Experiments. 
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Page  139  he  obferrves,  ^  when,  according  to  the  above  rules 
it  is  proper  to  employ  the  cinchona,  a  drachm  of  the  bark  of 
it^  reduced  into  very  fine  powder,  (hquld  be  exhibited  and  re* 
peated  every  two  hours  at  leaft.  Moft  ftomachs  will  bear  this 
dofe ;  if  it  will  bear  a  larger,  two  drachms,  at  the  end  of  every 
four  hours,  would  be  preferable.  This  exhibition  of  the  cin¬ 
chona  fbould  not  be  interrupted  during  the  intermiffion :  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  patient  falls  afleep,  he  fhould  be  awakened  at  the 
proper  time  for  taking  it. 

*  The  cinchona  fhould  be  continued  till  within  an  hour  of 
the  time  of  the  coming  on  of  the  next  paroxyfm  \  that  is,  an 
hour  before  the  firft  fcnfible  appearances  of  the  difeafe  take 
place.  •  Should  no  appearance  of  the  difeafe  arife,  it  is  to  be 
omitted  during  the  time  that  the  next  paroxyfm  would  have 
taken  up.’ 

In  page  152  he  thus  fums  up  the  whole  of  his  doftrine :  ^  Thcfe 
are  the  remedies  which  have  been  employed  to  prevent  the 
return  of  a  paroxyfm  of  a  regular  tertian ;  that  is,  firft  pro¬ 
ducing  fo  perfedl  a  crifis,  as  that  no  fymptoms  of  .  the  firft 
ftage  (hall  remain  after  it  has  taken  place,  in  which  cafe  it 
often  happens  that  no  fubfequent  paroxyfm  takes  place  j  fe- 
condly,  employing  the  bark  cf  the  cinchona  or  other  medi- 
cines,  which,  exhibited  during  the  intermiffions,  prevent  the 
return  "of  the  paroxyfm,  without  having  any*  other  fcnfible 
cffcil  on  the  fyftem  ;  thirdly,  employing  medicines  juft  before 
the  paroxyfm  takes  place,  which  throw  the  patient  into  a  pro- 
fufe  fweat,  which,  if  it  fhould  take  place  j'uft  at  the  time  of 
the  coming  on  of  the  paroxyfm,  prevents  it  from  coming  oa 
at  that  time,  and  often  carries  oflF  the  difeafe;  fourthly,  ein^ 
ploying  antifpafmodics  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  or  during 
the  paroxyfm,  which  prevent  or  diminifh  it ;  fifthly,  exciting 
inflammations,  which  fometimes  prevent  the  paroxyfm  froa 
taking  place.’ 

We  have  only  farther  to  obferve,  that  the  prefent  difTertatioi 
s  well  worthy  the  attention  of  medical  pradlitioners ;  in  wbid 
hey  will  find  many  valuable  phyfiological  and  pathological  ob< 
fervations.-  And  we  fincerely  wifh  that  the  learned  and  refped^ 
dble  author  may  be  enabled^to  finifh  his  propofed  underUkin^. 
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/iRT.  XVII.  Medical  Effays  and  Obfervations ;  %v:th  Difquifi^ 
tiens  relating  to  the  Nervous  Syfiem»  By  Janies  ^ohnjlone^  M.  U.  ' 
fhyftcian  in  Worcefter.  And  an  Ejfay  on  Mineral  Poi fans,  by 
John  JohnJfone^  M.  B.  Phyfician  in  Birmingham^  of  Merton 
College j  Oxford^  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society^  Edinburgh  \ 
Corrfponding  Member  of  the  Medical  Society^  London  5  and  late 
fhyfecian  to  the  General  Infirmary^  IVorceJier.  pp.  313.  8vo. 
Efl’ay  on  Mineral  Poifons,  pp.  i68-:-Price  7s.  6d.  Long¬ 
man  and  Dllly.  London,  1796. 

The  firft  eflay  in  the  prefent  work  is  on  the  Seat  and  Ufe 
of  the  Ganglions  of  the  Nerves.  It  was  formerly  pub- 
lilhcd  in  the  54th,  57th,  and  60th  volumes  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaflions,  and  is  now  again  fubmitted  to  the  public,  with 
Ibme  additions. 

Refpedling  their  feat,  our  author  has  obferved,  that  they  are 
<  feated  generally  upon  nervous  cords,  formed  by  the  union  of 
*  feveral  different  nerves ;  and  fometimes,  too,  before  nervous 
*  cords  fend  off  branches.  All  of  them,  except  the  ophthalmic 
^ganglion  (and  two  or  three  befides,  belonging  to  the. fifth 
‘pair,  not  conftantly  found),  either  are  feated  upon  the  great 
‘  iympathetic  nerves,  or  are,  as  we  fhall  experimentally  fhew . 
‘hereafter,  to  be  confidered  as  their  origins.* 

In  page  1 1  he  obferyes. 


*  In  order  to  determine  the  particular  ufe  of  ganglions  (the  inti- 
ue  ftrufture  of  which,  equally  with  that  of  the  brain,  and  medu!- 

fubftance  of  the  nerves,  we  are  hitherto  ignorant  of),  in  the  ani- 
^i‘ fyftem,  let  us  try  if  fomething  ' tending  this  way  may  not  be 
Iggefted  by  reflcfling  on ‘the  fundlions  and  motions  of  the  parts  fup  • 
M  principally  by  nervous  cords  from  below  the  ganglions. 

*  The  intercoftal,  more  fitly  called  the  great  fympathetic  nerves,^ 
JQtid  moft  with  ganglions ;  and,  by  examining  what  is  particular 

1  peculiar  in  the  motions  of  parts  to  which  thefe  nerves  are  diflri 
we  (hall  probably  be  led  to  the  ufes  of  ganglions. 

The  mufcular  fubftance  of  the  heart  has  its  principal,  or  rather 
Its  nerves,  from  the  intercoftah,  which  are  always  detached  from 
^principal  cords  below  the  ganglions,  and  chiefly  from  the  inferior 
^rvical  ganglion.  The  few  nervous  cords  from  the  far  vagum^  or 
pih  pair,  which  in  the  human  fubjedt  are  fent  towards  the  heart,  arc 
DJOil  totally  fpread  upon  the  pericardium  and  great  velTels. 
i‘In  the  abdomen  this  nerve  unites  with  the  par  vagum  of  the  right 
and  they  together  form  the  great  femilunar  ganglion ;  from 
and  from  other  ganglions  formed  in  inferior  pans  of  the  ab 
filaments  are  diftributed  to  the  inteflines,  the  liver,  the  fpleen, 
‘i^neyst  andfome  of  them  defeend  to  the  fallopian  tubes,  uterus, 
8  and 
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and  other  parts  in  the  pelvis ;  fome  of  which  are  alfo  in  part  fur, 
nifhed  wkh  filaments  from  the  lumbar  nerves.  The  heart  and  in. 
tefiines>  being  wholly  fupplied  by  nervous  filaments  detached  below 
fome  remarkable  ganglion,  we  mull  inquire  what  is  peculiar  in  the 
motions  of  thefe  parts,  or  in  their  ftrudiure :  but  the  motions  of  the 
heart  and  iniefiines  are  remarkable,  ‘and  exadtly  fimilar;  in  being 
both  involuntary,  or  not  liable  to  be  either  flopped,  renewed,  or  in 
any'way  coturoIleJ  by  the  will.  Though  it  be  very  certain  that  thek 
motions  arc  excited’ in  the  heart, *by  the  gentle  flimulus  of  the  blood 
upon  the  internal  furface  of  that  organ,  and  in  the  inteflines  by  that 
of  the  fecreted  liquors,  and  of  the  food  taken  in  ;  of  which  Itimcli 
thefe  parts  have  The  quickefl  and  moft  exquifite  perception  ;  yet  this 
being  ordinarily  not  fo  ftrong  as  to  make  us  confeious  of  its  adlion, 
much  Icfs  painfully  fo,  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  render  thefe  mo^ 
tions  quite  uncontrollable  by  the  will,/  without  fome  other  efficient 
caufe.  Anatomy  difeovers  no  peculiarity  in  the  mufcular  ftrudurc 
of  thefe  parts  likely  to  account  for  this;  and,  excepting  in  their 
nerves  having  ganglions,  which  feem  indeed  appropriated  to  them, 
no  anatomical  difference  has  been  obferved,  no  mechanifm  which 
thefe  parts  have,  more  than,  or  different  from,  tliofe  mufcles  which 
are  fubjeft  to  the  will. 

.  *  May  we  not  then  reafonably  conclude,  that  ganglions  are  the 
inftruments  by  which  the  motions  of  the  heart  and  inteflines  are,  from 
the  earliefl  to  the  lateil  periods  of  animaf  life,  rendered  uniformly 
involuntary;  and  that  this  is  their  ufe,  which  they  fubferve  by  a 
flrudlure,  indeed,  unknown  to  us  (yet  evidently  different  from  that 
which  ufuaily  obtains  in  nerves),  no  lefs  than  that  of  the  brain, 
though  it  fwems  not  improbable  the  firll  may  have  fome  analogy  to 
the  lall/ 

‘  This  opinion  he  thinks  the  more  probable,  as  ganglions  are 
feldom  feen  upon  the  nerves  Jnftrumental  in  voluntary  motion, 
but  are  conftant  and  numerous  in  parts  whofe  motions  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  our  volition.  He  believes,  with  fome  other  aiiato- 
mifts,  that  the  ganglions  are  little  fubordinate  brains,  which 
confift  of  a  cortical  and  medullary  fubftance,  and  which  are 
the  immediate  origins  of  the  nerves  which  go  to  the  different 
involuntary  organs ;  that,  although  ultimately  dependent  upon 
the  brain  for  the  power  they  pofTefs,  they  feem  capable  of  dif- 
penfing  it  long  after  all  communication  with  the  brain  is  c  * 
off;  and  that  they  ‘  limit  the  exercife  of  the  foul’s  authority  in 
‘  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  put  it  out  of  our  power,  by  a  fingh 
volition^  to  ftop  the  motions  of  our  heart,  and,  in  one  caprf 
‘  cious  inftant,  irrevocably  to  end  our  lives,’ 

This  account  appears  plaufible;  and  we  think  the  author 
beftowed  no  fmall  pains  in  endeavouring  to  throw  light  upc^ 
a' perplexing  fubje(5,  which  yet  remains  in  fome  degree  0 
darknefs;  but  whicbf  we  truft,  his  future  refearches  will 

1 
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In  the  fecond  eflay,  which  is  entitled.  Cut  Bono?  or^  Phyji^ 
and  Pathological  Obfervations  on  the  FunSJicns  of  the  Vifceral 
^ervts ;  tuith  fome  Remarks  on  the  A^lion  of  Opium^  and  other 
Wutable  Poifons^  the  author  demonftrates,  that,  although  our 
ternal  organs  are  not  only  involuntary,  but,  in  a  certain  de- 
pee,  infenfible  ;  they  are,  notwithftanding,  capable  of  being 
called  into  aftion  by  violent  paffions  of  the  mind.  In  this  way 
influenced.  ‘  Thus  terror,  and  hypochondriac, 
and  hyftcric  fits,  occafion  a  fudden  fecretion  and  flow  of  lim¬ 
pid  urine  ;  luft  increafes  the  fecretion  of  femen ;  hunger,  and 
fight  of  vi<5luals,  caufe  faliva  to  flow  into  the  mouth  ;  tears 
e  forced  by  grief  from  the  lacrymal  glands,  and  bile  from  the 
gall  dufts,  agitated  by  violent  pafiion.* 

He  next  conildcrs  the  nature  of  opium,  and  will  not  allow 
titpoflelTes  any  ftimulant  power.  I'he  Brunonians,  on  the 
ontrary,  infift  that  opium  pofl'efTes  no  fedative  quality. 

Now,*  the  ftimulant  and  narcotic  properties  of  opium,  have 
een  both  fo*  evidently  demonftrated  by  different  authors,  that 
are  aftonifhed  Dr.  Johnftonc  ihould  yet  remain  in  doubt  of 
fe  fadls.  We  would  advife  him,  the  firft,  time  he  has  an 
jtc  rheumatifm,  to  take  fome  opium  every  four  hours,  without 
king  any  other  medicine;  or,  when  the  cuticle  is  rciiiqved, 
kr  by  a  fcald,  a  burn,  or  a  blifter,  to  apply  this  medicine,  in 
ay  form  he  pleafes.;  and  he  will  then  be  convinced,  that,  in* 
efirft  inftance,  it  will  increafe  the  phlogiftic  diathefis  conft- 
y;  and,  in  the  fecohd,  produce  pain  and  ftimulating  effects 
its  firft  application^ 

To  this  account  of  opium  our  author  adds  a  few  obfervations 

the  effects  of  .fome  other  vegetable  poifons.,  _ 

In  the  third  article  is  related  a  Cnje  of  Angina  Pc5lQri^\  from 
unexpeBed  Difeafe  of  the  Heart, 

This  patient  laboured  under  fome  ftoinach  complaints  for  a 
I  time  before  the  fymptoms  of  angina  pcdloris  appeared. 

J  this  latter  difeafe,  which  was  attended  with  the  ufual  fymp- 
had  only  exilled  about  ,  three  months  when  he  died, 
other  appearances  mentioned  by  the  fu'rgcon  who  opened 
hotly,  we  are  told  that  the  heart  was  fo  very  putrid  as  to 
his  fingers  to  pafs  through  it  with  very  little  preffure ;  and 
it  was  quite  empty,  and.  the-  veffels  going  to  and  from 
perfetSHy  found,  and  no  oflification  ;  the  lungs  found,  not 
^  an  adhefion/  How  this  heart,  which,  from  the  account 
given,  muft  be.  fo  devoid  of  power  as  to  be  unable  to 
^’the  blood  either  into  the  pulmonary  artery  or  aorta,  could 
found  quite  empty,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  imagine;  for  he  docs 
hy  that  the  ventricles  were  ruptured.  .  But  we  fufpedl  that 
one  of  thofe  cafes  taken  from  memory,  and  therefore  often 
J  unintentionally 
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unintentionally  mlfreprefented,  Praftitioners  (hoiild  never  glv^ 
an  account  of  a  d*fl’e£lion  in  this  way.  They  ought  to  note  down 
the  appearances  at  the  moment  they  are  obferved,  as  memory  i$ 
often  fallacious. 

Art  IV.  yfn  Account  of  two  extraordinary  Cafes  of  Gall  Stcnu, 
In  the  one  a  gall  ftone,  of  a  very  large  fize,  paffed  in  the  ufual 
way;  and,  in  the  other,  fome  gall  ftones  were difcharged from 
a  fuppuration  near  the  pit  of  the  ftomach. 

Aft.  V.  Hi/lory  of  a  Foetus  born  with  a  very  imperfeSI  Brain, 

Art.  VI.  Of  the  Appearances  of  Urine  in  Difeafes  ' attended  viith 
a  State  of  Blood  tending  to  Putrefcence. 

Art.  VII.  Cafe  of  George,^  Lord  Lyttelton  \  viz.  of  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  Iliort  breathing,  want  of  flecp,  &c.  DiffcSion 
pointed  out  ho  morbid  appearance  which  could  account  for  thefc 
fymptoms. 

Art.  VIII.  Some  Account  of  Hepatitis  Suppurans. 

Art.  IX.  Two  Cafes  of  fuppurated  Liver. 

In  Art.  X.  two  cafes  arc  related;  one,  of  fchirrus  of  the 
pylorus,  in  which  nothing  important  is  obferved;  the  other, a 
cafe  of  epilepfy,  where  fome  water  was  found  in  the  ventricle? 
of.  the  brain,  and  the  arteries  of  the  whole  body  fuller  tnaii 
ufual. 

And  in  Articles  XI.  and  XII.  feveral  cafes  of  hydrophobia 
are  given,  with  remarks.  In  page  284  our  author  obferves,  | 

*  During  the  hydrophcbia,  the  falival  liquors,  and  thofe,  perhap^j 
which  lubricate  the  cefophagus  and  primo'  being  ftrongly  ira 
pregnated  with  this  fatal  poifon,  may  not  the  abhorrence  of  fluid? 
which  charadlerifes  the  difeafe,  and  which  makes  the  fwallowing  c 
them  fo  dreadful,  be  owing  to  the  baneful  ftimulus  of  venomo- 
faliva  on  the  nervous  and  irritable  furface  of  the  fauces  and 
via?  And  are  not  thefc  fpafms  eftbrtsj  however  inefFe&ual,  ofirri 
lability,  and  the  principle  of  life,  to  throw  off  this  poifon?  It! 
certain,  that  antimony,  and  many  vegetable  poifons,  are  deleteri»^ 
and  fatal,  as  well  as  the  poifon  of  the  viper  and  mad  dog,  though  r  ■ 
difeernibie  by  tafte.’ 

We  are  forry  that  thefe  cafes  make  no  addition  to  our  knou 
ledge  of  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe. 

One  of  them  proves  the  inefficacy  of  the  antiphlogiftic  tre^t 
ment ;  and  the  others,  that  of  mercury. 

Art.  XIII.  Cynanche  Pharyngeal  or^  DefeSl  of  Dcgluthi: 
from  a Jiraitening  of  the  CEfophagus. 

•  '  •  •  • 
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ESSAY  ON  MINERAL  POISONS. 


THIS  eflay  forms  part  of  a  colledlion  on  medical  jurlfpru- 
dence,  which  the  author  hopes,  at  fome  future  period,  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  public. 

By  mineral  poifons,  he  means,  ‘  thofc  mineral  fubftances, 

‘  which,  when  taken  internally,  or  applied  externally  to  the  bo- 
«  dies  of  animals,  in' certain  fmall  quantities,  prove  univerfally 
‘Hurtful  or  deftruftive  to  them,  by. a  hidden  and  fpecifically 
‘  deleterious  operation/  They  may  be  divided  into  two  clafles  : 
thofe,  whofe  operation  is  fo  fudden  and  obfeure  as  almoft  to 
baffle  conjedlure ;  and  thofe,  whofe  operation  we  can  partly  cx- 
j  plain,  as  proceeding  frorh  their  acrid  or  corroiive  qualities. 

Page  10,  ‘  The  rhineral  poifons  are  either  metallic,  earthy,, 
‘  or  faline ;  or  compounds  of  one  or  other  of  thefe. 

‘  I.  The  metallic  poifons  are,  arfenic,  mercury,  antimony, 
‘copper,  lead,  lilver,  and  gold. 

‘  2.  The  earthy  poifons  are,  calcareous  earth,  barytes,  or  pon- 
^  dcrous  earth,,  and  filiceous  earth. 

*  3.  The  faline  poifons  are,  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic 
^  acids,  and  the  mineral  alkali.’ 

Of  all  thefe  different  mineral  fubftances  our  author  gives  a 
fliort  general  hiftory,  and  makes  fome  inquiry  into  their  effects 
upon  the  human  body. 

His  obfervations  are  ingenious  and  interefting;  and  he  feems 
to  have  beftowed  confiderable  attention  on  the  fubjedf. 

But  he  finds  fa,ult  with  praftitioners  for  founding  their  prac¬ 
tice  upon  the  nervous  power,  while  he  intimates  his  belief  pf  a 
much  wilder  phyfiology,  viz.  ^  that  the  a£iion  and  power  of 
‘  the  miifcular  fibres  depend  upon  their  union  with  oxygen.’  ‘  * 
In  page  38-  he  obferves,  ‘  do  not  poifons  a6t  upon  the  muf- 
*  cular  fibres,  as  well  as  upon  the  blood  and  the  nerves  ?  Does 
^  not  the  motion  and  powers  of  thefe  fibres  depend  upon  their 
^  union  with  oxygen,  taken  into  the  body  by  refpiration,  and 
^  difFufed  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ?  Does  not  the  action 
^  of  poifons  confift  in  difuniting  the  oxygen  from  thefe  fibres  fo 
■  rapidly  as  to  extinguifh  their  vitality  before  they  can  have  a 
Jfrefh  fiipply  ?’  ^ 

^  We  would  ^dvife  this  refpeclable  phyfician  rather  to  abide  by 
opinion  of  his  good  old  father,  who  thinks  that  the  irrita- 
pity  of  the  miifcular  fibres  depends  upon  their  connexion  with 
nerves,  than  to  follow  thefe  new  and  aerial  doftrines,  thefe 
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igms  fatuij  which  will  lead  him  into  devious  paths,  from  which 
no  future  phyiiology  will  ever  be  able  to  extricate  him. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  tbuik  the  prefent  volume  well  defervin^ 
an  attentive  examination. 


Art.  XVIII.  A  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Buritk 
ee  Noble  Lord^  'on  the  Attacks  made  upon  him  and  his  Penft*.n^  in 
the  Houfe  of  Lords^  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of 
Lauder daley  early  in  the  prefent  Srjion  of  Parliament,  pp.  go, 
8 VO.  as.  Owen,  No.  168,  Piccadilly.  London,  1796. 

Before  ibis  famous  pamphlet  came  to  hand,  the  writer 
of  this  article  adeed  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  if  he  I 
had  feen  Mr.  Burke-s  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  and,  if  he  had, 
what  he  thought  of  it  ?  He  ahfwered,  ^  I  have  feen  and  read 
*'it;  IT  IS  BurKtE  AtL  OVER.*  This  critictfm,  though  not 
exprefled  in  the  phraieology  of  rhetoric,  we  found,  on  a  perufal 
of  the  pamplet,  to  be  as  juft  as  it  was  laconic.  Itis^thevery 
eflence  of  Burke ;  his  ^our  of  rofes.  He  is  warmed  and  heated 
to  a  degree  of  fublimation.  -.  He  is  .almoft  carried  beyond,  not 
to  fay.  out  of  himfelf;  and  feems  to  riot,'wkh  unufual  rampancy, 
in  all  the  gambols  of  a  vigorous  and  rich  imagination,  in 
fomc  of  his- other  writings 'his  vivacity  is  now  and  then ‘re¬ 
trained*  by  (crious  refiedUon,  and  melancholy  forebodings  of 
public  calamity,  if  not  of  ruin. .  The  harmony  of  his  cornpo* 
fttjons  isTometimes  interrhixed  and  diveifified  by Jr ijh  htwl 
Here,  become  a  gay  courtier,  he  is  all  life,  and  fire,  and  fun- 
like  an  African  chief,  dancing  a  fandango,  with  hrs  Spanifh  vi- 
fitors,  after  a  potent  libation  of.  their  wine  and  .  brandy. 

,  What  fuch  'a  phyfical  refrefhment  is  to  the  Afeican,  that  a 
liberal. penfion  feems  tojbe  to  Mr.  Burke*;  infomuch,  thathe 
boafts,  above  all  his  fervices,  of  his  exertions  in  the  affairs  of 
India,  of  which  the  mqft  diftinguifhtng  trait,  is,  ^the  unrelenting 
fary  with  Which  be  perfecuted  Mr.  Haftlngs,  honourably  ac¬ 
quitted  by  the  fuprerue  cour4  of  British ‘judicature,  and  the  con* 
(enitient  voice  of  mankind.  .  Though  he'iays  that  he  is  'a  ^  dc- 
<  folate  old  fcarcely  to  be  ranked  'among  the  living— 

^  without  pofterity*— and  tbat^his  penfion  is  ‘  a  mortuary  pen- 
•  fion* — yet  he  fays,.  *  it  is  not  more  than  fufficient’— nay,  ard 

‘  •  *  Ambition/,  fays  Mr.  Butke,  *  w  come  upon  the  philofopher 
•  fiiddenlyj,  they  .arc  intoxicated  with*  it*  p*  62. — A\1  things  cos^ 
fidered,  Mr.  BurkeV  penfiba'codld  not  be  more  unexpefled. 


V‘ 
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fgeim.to  (hiok  that  upwards  of  4000/:  for  his  own  and  two 
^jthcr  llves^  *  is  not  enough.— 5^/i  a-ldiia  Jt^citat  iras  He 
Ifsnches  forth  into  the  moft  arrogant  and  dilgufting  felf-praiife^ 
but  under  the  veil  of  defending  miniftry  for  granting  his  pendon. 
It  is  doubriefs  a  piece  of  good  fortune^  when  a*  man  of  genius, 
nobly  peqfioned,  is  called  on  to  make  a  panegyric  on  himfelf* 
This  publication  may  be  confidcred  in  two  different  lights.  Firft, 
asajeu  d’efpriti  or  work  of  fancy  \  fecondly,^as  an  argumeota* 
tivc  compofitiou,  or,  a  piece  of  reafoning.  Under  the  firft  of 
theft  views,  it  poffefles  very  uncommon  merit*  This  ‘  aged  oak^ 
though  bent  down  and  leaning  on  its  fide^  is  yet  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  not  only  dowers,  but  good  fliiklahs — one  of  which  is 
wielded,  in  the  feene  under  review,  with  an  addrefs  and  vigour 
iny  thing  lefs  than  tnortuary.  For  example ; 

•  Why  will  they  not  let  me  remain  in  obfeurity  and  ina6lion?  Are 
they  apprehenfivc,  that  if  an  atom  of  me  remains*  the  feft  has  feme^ 
tog  to  fear?  Muft  I  be  annihilated,  left,  like  old  John  Zifea’s, 
oy  tin  might  be  made  into  a  drum,  to  animate  Europe  to  etern^ 
hutk,  agaiqft  a  tyransy  diat  threatens  to  overwhelm  all  Europe,  and 
all  the  human  race  ?  ‘ 

'  I  was  not,  like  his  Grace  of  Bedford,  Twaddled,  and  rocked, 
and  dandled,  into  a '  fegiflator.  *  Nitor  in  adverfum,’  is  the  motto 
for  a  man  like  toe. — — 

— ‘  I  know  not  how  it  has. happened,  but  it  really  feems  that, 
tbilft  his  (^ace  was  meditating  his  well-con fidered  cenfnre  upon 
IR,  he  fell  into  a  (brt  of  fleep.  Homer  nods;  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  my  dream  ;  and  as  dreams  (even  his  golden  dreams)  are  apt 
to  he  Hi-pieced  and  ircongruoiifly  pat  together,  his  Grace  preferved 
ill  idea  of  reproach  to  aw,  but  took  the  fubje^**matter  from  the 
wowB  grants  eo  bk  a^n  family.  Thisjs  the  \  ftuff  of  which  bis 
*  dreams  are  made.’  In  that  way  of  putting  things  together  bia 
Grace  is  pcrfeftly  in  the  right. .  The  grants  to  the  houfe  of  Ruflel 
v^efo  enormous,  as  not  only  to  outrage  (economy,  but  even  to  ftag- 
Ip  credibility.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  the  Leviathan  among 
Km  creatures  of  the  crown.  He  tumbles  about  his  unwieldy  bulk^ 
h  plays  and  frolicks  io  the  ocean  of  the  royal  bounty.  Huge  as  he 


•  About  twenty  years  ago  there  lived  at  St.  Andrews,  in  Scotian^ 
®adman,  who  called  hirafelf  Lord  Falconer,  on  no  other  ground 
that  his  name  was  Andrew  Falconer.  Though  he  lived  by 
under  the  name  of  borrowing,  he  fancied  that  all  the  coun- 
was  his  property ;  though  it  bad  been  ufurped  by  the  pre- 
pofieflbrs  from  his  family.— When  the  charity  beftowed  on  biXA 
iimited  to  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny,  he  would  remain  very  calm 
d  complaifant— by t  if  it  amounted  to  fixpence,  he  would  wax  in- 
^t  and  outr^eous,  and  affirm,  that  it  was  but  a  fxnall  mite  of 
^  the  donor  owed  to  him. 
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if,  and  whilft  «  he  lies  floating  many  a  rood/  he  Is  Hill  a  crcaturt 
His  ribs,  his  fins,  liis  whalebone,  his. blubber,  the  very  fpiraclei 
through  which  he  fpouts  a  torrent  of  brine  agdnfl  his  origin,  and 
coyers  me  all  over  with  the  fpray — every  thing  of  him.  and  about  hia 
is  from  the  throne.  Is  it  for  him  to  queltion  the  difpenfation  of  tla 
royal  favour?*  v 

Is  it  not  a  Angular  phenomenon,  that  while  the  fans  culottc 


nh 

Od 

|l)€( 

will 

that 


carcafe  butchers,  and  the  philofophers  of  the  fhambles,  are  pricking 
their  dotted  lines  upon  his  hide,  and  like  the  print  of  the  poor  ox 
that  we  fee  in  the  (hop  windows  at  Charing  Crofs,  alive  as  he  i$,  and 
thinking  no  harm  in  the  world,  he  is  divided  into  rumps,  and  firloins, 
and  brifleets,  and  into  all  ^  forts  of  pieces  for  roafting,  boiling,  and 
ftewing,  that  all  the  while  they  are  meafuring  him,  his  Grace  is  mea' 
furlng  xnr  ;  is  invidioufly  coniparing  the  bounty  of  ‘ the  crown  with 
the  deferts  of  the  defender  of  his  order,  and  in  the  fame  moment 
fawning  on  thofe  who  have  the  knife  half  out  of  the  (heath— poor 
innocent! 


irij 


Pleas’d  to  the  laft,  he  crops  the  flowery  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  juft  rais’d  to  (hed  his  blood/ 


With  regard  to  the  argumentative  part  of  the  work  under 
review,  this  alfo  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  the  one  a  de^ 
fence  of  himfelf ;  the  other  an  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
As  to  the  firft,  it.  was,  at  leaft,  not  to  the  point  in  queftionta 
enunaerate  ii//  his  virtues  and  meritorious  ferviccs;  fince  it  was 
not,  moft  alTuredly,  on  account'of  all  thefe  fervices^  often  cla(bing 
with  one  another  (as  had  been  proved  a  choufand  times  before 
the  fame  truth  was  called  to  recolledfion  by  numberlefs  replies 
to  the  prefent  letter),  that  his  penfion  was  bellowed,  but  folclj 
on  account  of  his  being  the  chief  inftrument  in  roufing  the  na¬ 
tion  to  the  prefent  war — or,  to  extend  his  own  metaphor,  for  be* 
jng  the  drummer  that  animated  all  Europe  to  eternal  battk 
Now,  in  the  firft  place,  whether  this  was  a  wife  couhfel  maybr 
very  much  doubted;  and  its  wifdom  is  certainly  riot  yet  proved 
Whether  it  was  or  no,  is,  not  a  queftion  within  the  province  c 
literary  criticifm— but  it  is  juft  criticifm  to  obferve,.  that  itr^ 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  this  obndudl,  which  procured  the  perJ 
fion,  that  was  the  proper  objedl  of  difeuflion  between  Mr.  Burk^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedfords — We  proceed  to  confider  the  fecow 
.branch  of  the  argumentative  part  of  this  pamphlet,  namely)  tb 
attack  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
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^  ‘  My  merits,’  fays  Mr.  Burke,  *  whatever  they  are,  arc  origi^^ 
^and  perfoual ;  hii  are  derivative.  It  is  his  anceftor,  the  original 
iiouer,  that  has  laid  up  this  inexhauftible  fund  of  merit,  which 
‘'his 'Grace  fo  very  delicate  and  exceptious  about  the  merit  of  all 
grantees  of  the  crown.  Had  he  permitted  me  to^remain  in 
‘  mould  have  faid,  ’tis  his  eftate;  that’s  enough*  It  is  his  by  1 


w . 


$  ^  ‘ 


mrJti 


Mr.  Burke  does  not  aflert^that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  not 
aright,  as  a  peer  of  parliament,  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  any  of  the  mcafures  of  hismajefty's  minifters— 

*  but  is  it  for  him,  the  reprefentative  of  the  houfe  of  Ruflel,  to 

<  whom  the  grants  of  the  crown  were  fo  enormous,  to  queflion 

*  the^difpenfations  of  the  royal  bounty  to  fuch  a  patriot  as  Mr. 

<  Burke  ‘This  reafoning  fuppofcs  that  the  queftion  at  iflue  is  a 
comparative  view  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Mr.  Burke  and 
J^ord  Ruflel— or  that  no  hereditary  counfellor  of  the  crown- can, 
with  decency  and  prqpriety,  examine  any  ftep  of  adminiltration, 
if  a  fimilar  ftepwhas  been  taken,  by.  a  former  adminiftration,  in 
favour  of  any  of  his  anceftors.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  deeply 
alarmed  at  the  prefent  war — he  fees  the  principal  inftigator  of 
the  war  rewarded  with  even  aiir extravagant  penfion — he  inquires 
into  the  merits  and  juftice  of  both.  Mr.  Burke  fays,  ‘  I  deferve 
my  penfion  better  than  Lord  RuflTel whom  he  charges  with  be- 
bg  acceflTary  to  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the 

of  Henry  VIII.  in  contradidlion  to  the  teftimony  of  hif- 
and  which,  if  it  were  true,  is  not  to  the  purpofe.  In 
pint  of  argument,  Mr.  Burke  pofitively  fays  no  more  than  this 
^  that’s  all.*  It  is,  therefore,  as  a  compofition  of  fancy  that 
beftow  on  this  work  ho  fmall  praife ;  the  praife  of  very  in- 
oas  as  well  as  luxuriant  and  ramp^t  buffoonery. 

We  cannot  but  remark,  at  the  fame  time,  that  this  horfe- 
i|h  is  frequently  interrupted  by  eflFufions"  of  pride  and  refent- 
nt }  and  that  •  it  is  a  very  lingular  phenomenon  to  fee  a 
yate,  old,  and  pious  man,  wounded  in  his  fpirit  by  the  moft 
firmer  diftrefs,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  on  the  verge  of 
aity, '  looking  back  upon,  and  mingling  with  the  world, 
©  which  he  had  retired,  and  (kipping,  laughing,  flouncing, 
raging,  all  in  a  breath,  as  much  as  if  his  political  career  were 
its  commencement,  ^  . 
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what  have  I  to  do  with  it  or  its  hiftory  ?  He  would  naturally  have 
faid)  oa  his  fide,  'tis  this  man’s  fortune.  ^  He  is  as  good  now,  as  my 
"tDCcftor  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  1  am  a  young  man 
with  very  old  penfions ;  he  is  an  old  man  with  very  young  peufions— 
j  that’s  all. 


2J0  Maclcod^i  ff^arm  Reply  to  Aft*  ‘Burkes  Letter. 


Aet.  XIX.  A  Litter  to  Henry  DunconAe^  Efy.  Mmhir 
the  County  of  Tork^  on  the  Subject  of  the  very  extraorJinorj 
'  Pamphlet  lately  addrejfed  hy  Mr.  Burke  to'  a  Noble  Lord.  Bj 
William  Miles,  pp.  lOO.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  Dcbrett;  Lon. 
don,  1796. 


Miles  tells  Mr.  Burke  many  a  (ievere  truth;  and  con* 
•NL  inconfiftcncy,  unfair  reafpning,  and  unfpeak- 

able  .arrogance  and  prefumption ;  but  without  any  wit  or  hu. 
mour,  and,  in  fome  inftances,.  without  precifiOn  of  argument, 
or'  propriety  of  language;  though  he  afFecls  to  imitate  the 
fludied  pomp  of  Junius.  Mr.  Burke  does  not  deny,  as  Mr. 
Miles  ftatesi  the  aiCHT  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  make  the  mo¬ 
tion  in  queftion,  but  the  propriety  and  decency  of  fuch  a  motion 
by  a  young  man,  the  reprefentatiyc  of  a  richer  pen fioner  than; 
.hitnfelf;— The  following  is  fo  ungrammatical,  tnat  it  was  fat 
fome  time,  and  only  by  the  afliftance  of  the  context,  that  we 
could  make  out  the  meaning:  ^  Mr.  Burke  reproaches  the 

*  Duke  of  Bedford  with  being  deicended  from  a  man  who  livd 

*  in  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century.;  in  other  words,  of 
5  having  an  anceftor  >  and  this  monfter,  he  fays,  was  acceffary 

*  to  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  obtained 

*  lands  by  unfair  means,  and  who  gavy  up  Boulogne  when  am- 
^  baflkdof,®  5rc.  From  the  grammatical  *  arrangement,  ond 
would  infer  that  it  was  the  Duke  of  BuckThgham,  not  Lori 
Ruflel,  who  had  been  ambaiTador  at  Boulogne,.  &c.' 

''  We  have  farther  to  obfefve,  that  there  js  in- this,  as  in  Mr. 
Mileses  other  publications,  an  immoderate  degree  of  egbtiifli 
and  {elf-confequeiTce ;  more  dife;u{ling  than  Mr,.  Burke’s,  mtht 
inveile  ratio  of  the  inferiority  cJ  his  genius  and  confequencc.  > 


Art.  XX.  A  Warm  Reply  to  Mr.  Burie^s  Latter,  i 
M^Uod.  pp.  75.  8v6.  as.  Crofl>y«  London,  179^ 


M^-  Macleod  fays,  in  an  advertifement,  * 


*  To  fuch  as  have  attentively  perufed  Mr.  Burke,  I  need  not  re 
mark,  that  fome  paflages  of  this  Reply  are  portraitures  of  paffagn 
in  his  Letter,  In  thefe  inflances  I  have  adopted  his  manner,  merely 


in  his  Letter,  In  thefe  inflances  I  have  adopted  his  manner,  merel) 
to  Ihcw  wherein  his  own  Tallies  may  be  fuccefsfully  turned  againB 
hiin.  Thofe  who  have  but  (lightly  lldniined  that  fplendid  draoiii 
having  an  opportunity  to  confult  the  original,  will,  1  flatter  mylw 
^  readily  difeover  thefe  jny  motires  to  inutation.’  - 
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Macleod’i  If^arm  Reply,  to  Mr.  Burkt*s  Letter. 

Of  this  Reply  the  following  extradls  are  fpecimens : 

*  ®3de  for  the  convenience  of  ani< 

i  j '*  ■  •‘•'cwife  perp«uate  all  the  dianity,  and 

aU  the  fplMdour,  of  mental  fuperiority.— Thus,  then,  after  amply 
difituffing  the  quantum  menus,  the  body  of  his  tnerks.’  apd  .vb« 
toa  virtuous  life,  fpent  m  tlie  fervice.  of  his-country,  belenas-  v?e 
a^ly  require  to  afcertain.  how  much  money  one  man  for  hl^or™ 

fflvTATh""""  expend:  in  one  y«r5 

die  fj^onr  of  patriot  trconomy;.  either  in  London  or  the  Wuatrv 
with  a  year.  In  the  dillrefiW  date  of  his  cottritry,  at  the  ffi 
W  accepted  hrs  mortuary  penfton  (now  f  argtm  as  1  would  A,  ^ 

aemmoeiL - ^Nkt.^  Btfrte  has,  in  one  point  of  view. 

‘han  was  due  to  the  whole  body  of  his  for- 
1^;  wlulc,  on  the  other  hand,  his  peafion,  as  well  as  the  bortto. 

sflSfTnd  are  erofs  vioiatims  of  pSSS 

jsfcce  and  mwal  oeepnomy.  Indeed,  fe  hidfelf  afluros  uf  thaf 

preftnee  (meaning  m'ajefiy),  he  clairiis  no 


^;he  regarded  ;;;thofd 

“  IS  conveyed,  we  however^deem  it  thb  fubfiml 

JJfm***  ^  repbobarion  of  yoiw  apof- 

g^uch  «  literMwe  revolts  againft  her  child,  did  yoS  inftS 
^don  tie  deeee^er,  of  th,  cuntey,  I  <<»  ,m  „o;  in  TtcSlr  ,J 
«brace  your  portrait.  You  had  Lord  Keppel^s  beford  yoiT^heft 

euloKium  on  his  chara«er.  I  ha?e  Jwirs 
wv  under  contemplation,  and  wiih  I  cobld  fay— ‘  YpndS  ij  Ci 

4rS’oI".5'si.**  y  But"  your  fiin  is  fet !  Ad^vipui 

W^Ph  of  the  caufe  of  a  generous  nation,,  fubmhs  you  to  public 
*"»»,  which  a  peace  with  regicide  may  yet  immortalile.’  ^ 

■  4 _ *  * 

T  with  any  Wit,  humour,  ox  elo- 

tfi^S  ?  We  are  more  forcibly  impreffed  with 

tides  ^  di.fiotefellcdnefs,  which  per- 

and  the  juft  though  plain  obfervatighs  of  the  author. 


Aar. 
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372  W akcfield*/  Reply  to  Burke* s .  Letter* 

Art.  XXL  jf  Reply  to  a  Letter  of  the  Right  Hon,  Edmuni 

•  Burke,  By  Gilbert  Wakefield^  B.k*  .  pp.  00.  8vo,  js.  ^ 

.  Kearfley.  London,  1796. 

'^HIS  pamphlef,  though  entitled*  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Burke, 
might  be  more  juftly  ftyled  the  Political  .Creed  of  GiU 
bert  Wakefield.  As  to  the  main  queftion  from  which  Burke’s 
letter  originated,  whether  the  penfion  granted  him  was,  or  was 
not,  too  much  for  his  fervices,  Mr.  Wakefield  ufes  no  argu¬ 
ments,  but  fatisfies  himfelf  with  quoting  Juvenal  againft  Mr, 
Burke,  and,  on  the  authority  of  the  fatirift,  attacks  the  allow¬ 
ance,  not  as  too  great  for  the  nation  to  beftow  on  Edmund 
Burke,  but  as  too  ample  for  a  philofopher  to  poffefs.  In  his 
flridlures  on  Mr.  Burke  and  others,  he  cenfures  them  hot  as 
having  adled  wrongly,  but  as  having  a£led  contrarily  to  the  rules 
preferibed  by  claffical  authors.  The  daffies  icem  to  be  Mr. 
Wakefield’s  Bible,  to  which  he  conftantly  refers  as  the  crite- 
rion  of  truth  and  falfehood,  right  and  wrong.  ‘Ye  err,  know- 
‘  ing  not  the  fciiptures.’  He  frequently  tries  wit  againft  Mr, 
Burke ;  but  his  (hafts  fall  powerlefs,^  to  quote  a  verfe  from  one 
of  his  own  pfalmifts,..‘ obtufum  eft,  et  habet  fub  arundine 
‘  plumbum.’ 

The  main  articles  of  his  creed  are,  that  the  Britifh  goveriw  1 
ment  js  afyftem  of  injuftice  and  oppreffion;  that  the  powers  iai 
alliance  againft  France  are  robbers  and  murderers;  and  that  a  | 
republican  government  is  the  only  fair  and  happy  conftitution. 

Speaking  againft  the  confederates,  he  fays,  ‘  I  never  could 
‘  contemplate,  I  freely  acknowledge  for  myfelf,  the  conduft  of 
/  the  confederated  league  in  any  other  point  of  view  than  that 
f  prefented  in  this  ftatement;  and  had  thefc  bloody  ravagers, 

<  who  Jhut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind^  been  themfelves  cut  of, 
^  root  and  branch,  without  commiferation,  by  the  enraged 
^  fwords  of  the  republicans;  I  (hould  have  pronounced  over 

*  their  baptifm  of  death  the  fentence  of  the  Jewifh  captain: 
«  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head!  they  are  guiltlefs!’— 
5  For  myfelf,’  he  afterwards  proceeds,  ‘  who  have  exulted  in 

*  the  fuccelFes  of  the  French,  and  the  difgrace  of  their  infolent 

<  and  odious  foes,  with  a  keennefs  of  tranfport  not  to  be  de- 
«  feribed,  I  have  been  long  prepared  to  hail  the  triumphant  cn- 
«  try  of  a  republican  reprefentative,  and  (hall  exclaim,  with  equal 

•  iiiKerity  and  rapture, 

•f  Dicite.  lo  Paean!  et  ioy  bis  dicite  Paean  !\ 


Mr. 
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JJr.  Wakefield  is  a  very  good  claflical  fcholar,  and  a  warm 
friend  to  republican  government.  In  his  motley  ftyle,  and  con- 
ftant  references,  on  a  fubjeA  of  the  prefent  day,  to  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  expreffed  their  fenti« 
meats,  there  is  fomething  puerile  and  ridiculous* 


Art.  XXII.  yt  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke^  in 
Jnfwer  to  a  Letter  refpe^ing  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl 
tf  Lauderdale.  To  which  is  appended  fome  Anticipation  of  Mr. 
Burke*s  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Nealcy  Author  of  Effays  on  Modern  Manners,  pp.  27.  8vo« 
Darton  and  Harvey.  London,  1796. 

Mr.  Neale,  after  fcveral  frivolous  and  filly  obfervations,  that 
would  difgrace  a  fchoolboy  of  the  firft  forms,  tells  Mr. 
Burke  that  he  took  up  his  pen  againft  him  becaufe  his  unjufl: 
jttacic  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  anceftors  might  hereafter  be¬ 
come  a  precedent  for  a  fimilar  attack  upon  every  nobleman’s  and 
pntleman’s  family  in  the  kingdom — fo  that  Mr.  Neale  is  the 
Em  of  all  noble  and  honourable  families* 

O  .  '  I 


m 


RT.  XXIIJ.  Part  of' a  Letter  from  Robert  Adair^  Efq.  to  the 
Right  ^Hon.^  Charles  fames  Fox\  cccafioned  by  Mr.  Burkins 
Mention  of  Lord  Keppel  in  a  late  Publication,  pp.  54.  gvo, 
Debrett.  London,  1796*  "  * 


R.  Burke,  to\Yards  the  clofe  of  his  famous  letter  in  defence 
and  praife  of  himfelf,  figures  in  his  imagination  the  con- 
ft  that  would  have'  been  held  by  Lord  Keppel,  had  his  days 
ken  prolonged,  in  the  prefent  times  of-difHculty  and  danger— 
pA  his  conduit,  he  fuppofes,  would  have  been,  on  all  the  great 
W(c  queftions,  in  unifon  with  his  own,  and  in  contraft  with 
btof  the  Duke  of  Bedford*  ‘  This,  indeed,’  (ays  the  writer  of 
is  pamphlet,  *  is  high  matter,  and  deferves  from  me  very  deep- 
attention*  If  Mr.  Burke  conjectures  rightly  of  the  probable 
conduit  of  Lord  Keppel,  you,  Sir,  are  afting  under  his 
cenfure, .  but  1  under  his  malediition.  I  had  carried  his 
fcntiinents  too  long  in  my  heart,  and  his  form  was  too 
often  before  my  eyes,  to  leave  me  in  doubt  as  to  the 
part  I  was  to  follow  in  that  eventful  crifis  of  our  common 
hte.  I  confulted  at  that  (brine,  and  believe  not  that  his  ve- 
oorable  (hade  now  frowns  upon  my  page.’ — He  makes  it  ap- 
^  tg  be  very  probable  that  Lord  Keppel  would  have  thought 

and 


t 
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and  a£ted  very  differently  from  Mr.  Burke  at  the  prefent  criilt 
But  neither  can  he  be  quite  certain  of  this  i  nor,  if  he  coiild,  jj 
it  a  matter  of  any  importance.  For,  as  to  the  apotheofis  and  di. 
vine  honours  paid  in  this  pamphlet  to  Lord  Keppel,  we  cannot 
confldcr  them  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  effuffons  of  fond 
partiality.  The  wrifer  of  this  pamphlet  treats  Mr.  Burke  witi 
a  civility  and  re{pe£l  to  which  he  not,  of  late,  been  ntutb 
accuftomed  from  authors. 


Art.  X5QV.  A  Leaf  oiU  of  Burke's  Booky  being  an  EtljUiu 
that  Right  Hon.  Gentleman^  in  Reply  to  his  Letter  to  a  Ri!t 
Lord  in  the  Subject  of  bis  Penfion.  By  M.  C.  Browne,  pp.gi 
8vo.  2s.  Symonds.  Loh^n,  1796. 


Browne  dates  the  principle  point  of  the  argument 
which  he  and  Mr.  Burke  are  at  ilTue— You,  Sir,  ha 

•  afferted,  that  your  fervices  to  this  country  deferve  the  remii 

•  neration  bedowed  on  them  by  the'  penfion  you  recei\je.  Tni 
I  deny.’ — ^In  judification  of  his  denial,  he  rims  over  Mr 

Burke’s  political  life,  wl^h  be  reprefen ts,  and  with  great  plw 
iibility,  as  a  tiflue  of  iriconfiftencies,  contfadit^tioiis^  and  extra 
vagaocieso  WUb  regard  to  the  preferrt  pofleilbr  of  the  honous 
'  and  virtues  of  the  houfe  of  RuiTel,  he  adds,  to  many  obferva 
frons  on  the  fame  head^  that,  ^  if  ever  there  had  been  the  fmal 

•  bleimfh  in  the  title  of  his  firft  anceftor  to  th^f  rc^rds  he  e 
^  tatned^  histGrace  derives  from  a  (lock  whofe  title  is  thebe 

•  founded,  and  whofe  honours  will  aever  fade* . the  great  an 

^  never-to-be-forgotten  Lord  William,  who,  on  the  fcaffol 

•  expiated  with  his  pure  W<^  Ws  opp'ofitioh  ttf  Ite  will  of 
^  tyrant/— He  praifes  the  prcfert  Duke  of*  Bedford  for  the  term 
in  which  he  m^*ntieneti  Mr.  Biirlce’s  penfion,  and  for  his  oppo 
fition  to  two  late  bills.- 


Thefe.are  all  the  arrfwers  to  Mr.  Burke’s  Letter  to  a 
Lorvi^  that  have  come  irito  our  hands.*  We  hear  that  there: 
jfome  others  printed,  and  others  in  the  prefs.  Among- the  wh 
mrtnbcr  there  is  not  one  of' them,  irt  the  fmalleft' degree,  to. 
compared  with  the  compofkion  they  attack,  for  Jngenioufnels 
mind,  alertnefs  of  thought,'  Hvely' fancy,  arnf  impreffivc,  thoHj 
femetimies'  coarfe  cloqitcnce.  Yef,*  undbubtcdly,  Mr.  Bur 
prefents  as  fit  a  fehjeft  for  the  exercife  of  #it’,  humour,  andtJ 
poftulahon^  as  the^Duke  of  Bedford.  *  There  is  one  point 
attack,  in  which  a!!  hhi  adverfaries  concur ;  namely,^  the  glar 
ineonfiftencies  of  his  psofeflions  and  condu^  at  di'^rent  tin 
This  fohjcSty  indeed,  had  been  placed  iiVxvwy  ftriking  p 
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dfriew  by  Major  Scott,  in  different  pampWct*,  during  the  trial 
jf  Mr.  Ifcftings.  Yet  there  are'  ftill  fome  ftrilcing  re- 
the  verfatitity  of  Mr.  Burke’s  mind,  which  have  not 
^0  noticed  or  infifted  on,  to  our  knowledge,  by  any  one.— » 
The  two  grand  pllars^  the  Jachin  and  Boaz  on  which  (next  to 
ihit  which  he  was  unable  to.raife,  and  which  related  to  India} 
Hr.  Burke  builds  his  claim  to  bis  penfforr,  are,  his  ceconomtcal 
irforms,  and  his  defence  of  royalty  againff  deinocratical  inno* 
ration  aiff'-frenzy.  I'he  new  arrangement  made,  in  conie* 
qaence.  of  the  reprefentations  and  remonftrances  of  Mr.  Burke^- 
in  the  office  of  paymafter  to  the  forces,  was  very  propcfj  and 
lias  no  inconftderable  faving  to  the  ftate.  For  this  Mr, 
Bnrkr,  who  was  W’ilHng  to  do  the  bufitieft  fb  much  .cheaper 
tlian  it  hau  been  done  for  by  others  *,  was  appointed  to  that 
(dice.  ‘  Verily  .be  had  his  reward.’— ^Vith  regard  to  the  other 
brancdT  of  his  oeconomical  phur,  that  related  to  the  retrench-' 
nent  of  the  civil'  lift;  it  was  but  a  paltry  feving,  and  extremely 
^{h  and  dangerous  to  monarchy. — Mr.  Burke,-  in  his  plan  of 
form,  imitated  M.  Necker,  of  whole  wifdom  and  patriofrfm,, 
abreakii^  the  houfehold  of  France,  he'  expreffed  great  admi- 
irion.  mit.it  was  this  very  reform}  that  involved  the  death  of 
floors  XVI.  and  the’ ruin  of  the  royal  caufe  and  family.  By 
tid  by  we  find  himj  in  his  Reflexions  on  the  French  Revdution, 
aning  the  fallen  majefty  of  France,  and  announcing  the  dan.i- 
that  awaited  all  crowned  heads,  and  aH  diftindlions  of  ranks, 
.migh  he  himfelf  had  applauded,  and  imitated,  and  would 
ve  imitated  ftill  farther,  thofe  tamperings  of  M.  Necker’s 
it  Were  the  prelutfe  of  all  the  ruin- that  followed.  .  ’  • 
'Mr.  Burke,  who  is  now  the  great  advocate  for  monarchy  and 
ftocracy,  in  fhe  year  1784,  when  the  coalition  mlniffry  and 
jority  in  the  Houfe  of  Gohimcms'  were  both  of  them  over- 
med,  together,  in  a  publication'  entitled,  *  A  Reprefcrttatlon 
to  his  Majefty,  moved  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,’  traintainf 
the  moft  profperous  and  brilliant  periods  in  the  Englifli 
iory  are  thofe  in  which  the  crown  did  not  lead,  but  follow 
il  ral  into  the  wake* of  the  Houfo  of  Commons  and  the  natiod 
large.  • 


*  A  merchaat  of  Loodon  bad  a  daughter^  with  whom  he  was  to 
%  M  her  marriage  portioD,  twenty  tSoufa^  pounds.  A  very  ]u- 
KHis  Iiilhmani  a  waiter  in  a  coiTee-houfe^  went  to  the  merchant^ 
^told  hiinj  that  he  had  come  to  make  a  prefent  to  him  Of  ten 
k)ofand  pounds.  Oii  his  expteffing  his  furpjlfc.at  this  generous 
the  Iriftman  faid,  Sir,  1  hear  you  will  give  twenty  thoiifand 
P^ds  #ith  your  daughter  far  ffrarriage  i  now  I  wiB  take  her  with 
teithoufand/ 

The 
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The  adverfaries  of  Mr.  Burke  have,  moft  of  them,  animal 
verted  on  the  inconfiftency  of  his  conduft,  and  the  extravagance 
of  his  paffion,  in  his  perfccution  of  Mr.  Haftings :  nor  have 
fome  of  them  omitted  to  trace  the  fource  of  this  perfecution  to 
certain  difappointments  in  India.— It  is  rather  wonderful  that 
none  of  diem  have  touched,  in  their  pamphlets,  on  what  is  very 
commonly  afferted  in  private  circles,  that  much  of  the  zeal  that 
Mr.  Burke  now  difplays  on  a  fide  oppofite  to  republicanifm,  as 
well  as  his  attack  on  Mr.  Haftings,  may  alfo,  pci  haps}  have  ori. 
ginated  from  refentment 

Some  years  ago,  when  our  good  king  was  in  fome  danger, 
and  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Burke  had  hurled  him  from  his 
throne,  in  the  expeftation  that  the  Prince  would  be  declared 
regent,  a  new  adminiitration  was  formed,  in  which  it  was  not 
intended  either  that  Mr.  Burke  ftiould  be  foie  paymafter,  as  for. 
merly,  or  that  his  brother  Richard  (hould  be  fecretary  to  the 
treafury.  At ,  that  time  Mr.  Sheridan  was  in  great  favour  at 
Carlton  Houfe. 

Lively  parts,  and  an  unbounded  ftore  of  ideas,  'where  found 
judgment  and  fimplicity  of  intention  are  not  found  in  equal  pro. 
portions,  are  not  a  true  light,  but  an  ignis  fatuus^  that  leads  into, 
and  even  throws  a  kind  of  outwork  around  error.  There  arc 
men  who  poflefs  fuch  a  power  of  fancy,  and  fo  much  metaphy. 
liCi»hfubtlety,  that  they  can,  by  nice  dittindlions,  ‘  change  fides, 

*  and  ftill  confute.*  Thus  they  fufFer  their  will  to  lead  their 
judgment;  and  find,  in  learning  and  genius,  Ihelter  for  every 
opinion  they  are  inclined  to  efpoufe.’ 

If  the  adverfaries  of  Mr.  Burke  have  not  been  able  to  rival 
his  excellencies,  they  have  equalled,  and  even  exceeded  him,  in 
the  blemifhes,  which  are  pretty  frequent,  of  his  compofition; 
inxoarfcnefs  of  metaphor;  and  an  inflation  of  ftyle,  not  fimplc, 
energetic,  and  perfuafive,  but  gigantic,  monftrous,  and  out  of 
nature.  This  fwell,  th\s  boufijfure^  as  the  French  critics  call 
it,  has  banifhed  the.  chafte  fimplicity  and  elegance  of  Queen 
Anne*s  reign  from  the  *  greater  part  of  modern  compofitions. 
And,  correfponding  to  this  turgrdity,  is  a  moft  difgufting  degree 
of  egotifm  and  boafting,  wHich  tarnifhes  fo  many  of  our  pub¬ 
lications  of  all  forts  and  lizes. 

in  oiir  judgment,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  could  have  written! 
much  better  defence  himfelf,.  than  any  that  has  been  made  for 
him.  But,  in  faft,  there  is  none  neceflary;  fince  Mr.  Burke 
neither  denies  his  right  to  his  eftate,  nor  his  right  to  exercife 
the  privilege  of  every  hereditary  counfellor  to  the  throne,  and 
guardian  of  the  public  welfare.  And  as  to  the  original  ftn  of 
tbe  tirft  Lord  Ruffel,.fupppfing,  but  not  by  any  means  granting,) 
it  to  have  been  fuch  as  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Burke,  it  is  fairly  | 

counterbalanced 
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counterbalanced  by  the  tranfeendent  merit  of  Lord  William 
Rufel.  For,’  if  it  be  fair  to  impute  the  one,  it  is  lair  ito  im~ 
fete  the  other ;  and  thefe  two  do<^ines,  a  kind  of  political  an- 
tioothinianifm,  like  oppofite  powers  in  algebra,  deftroy  ’one 
juiother* 

‘  '  I 

III  '  -■  -  "  —  ■  ■  -  • 
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I  Art.  XXV •  jtJela  Northington ;  a  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes. 

*  By  Mrs.  Burke,  pp.  414,  i2mo,  los.  boards.  Cav/thorn, 

I  Strand.  London,  1 796. 

WE  wifh  it  came  within  the  limits  of  this  publication  to  re¬ 
late  the  ftory  of  Adela  Northington,  and  do  juftice  to  its 
author.  We  recommend  it  for  its  lively  fancy  and  flowing 
ftylc;  proper,  impreffive,  and  animated,  without  afFeftaticn. 
There  are  many  parts  of  this  work  that  will  draw  the  tear. of 
fcnfibility ;  at  the  fame  time  that  there  are  others  that  will  amufe 
the  more  lively  reader.  The  whole  is  much  fuperior  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  that  had  lately  come  into  bur  hands  before  we 
ircad  the  following —  .  , 


Art.  XXVL  'Nature  and  Art.  In  Two  Volumes.  By  Mrs^ 
Inchbald.  pp.  395.  London  :  printed  for  G.  G.  and  J.  Ro- 
binfon,  Paternofter  Row.  London,  1796.  . 


THESE  volumes  are  of  a  tragic  nature.  They  begin  with 
^  the  fate  of  two  young  men,  wh^fet  out  on  an  adventure  to 
fcek  their  fortunes  in  London.  After  trying  all  honeft  means 
in  vain,  at  length  it  is  found  out  that  Henry  can  play  on  the 
violin,  and  by  (kill  in  this  inftrument  he  is  enabled  to  provide 
for  his  brother,  for  whom  he  procures  a  living  of  five  hundred 
a  year.  This  at  length  leads  him  to  a  deanery,  and  afterwards 
to  a  biftiopric.  William  marries  a  lady  of  quality,  and  foon 
Wpifes  his, brother,  who  was  the  means  of  his  aggrandifement. 
Henry  marries;  his  wife  dies,  arid  leaves  him  a  fon.  Stung 
lyhis  brother’s  ingratitude,  accompanied  by  his  fon,  he  joins  a 
prty  who  are  going  to  a  fettlement  in  Africa.  The  fettlers  arc 
ill  murdered  by  the  favages,  except  Henry,  whofe  violin  again 
^ends  him,  and  he  faves  the  life  of  his  fon,  until  an  accident 
^^rives  him  of  the  power  of  playing  to  amufe  them.  .  They 
Wri:  that  it  is  only  obftinacy,  and  imprifon  Henry,  who,' fearful 
h  his  own  and  fon’s  life,  and  hearing  of  an  Englifli  veirel,f  de- 
to  fend  him  with  a  letter  to  his  brother  the  biOxop. 
^  he  effeds,  and  the  young  Henry  is  prefented,  on  his  arrival 
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in  London,  to  fais  nncle,  who  receives  iiim  with  great,  kind, 
nefs,  determining  to  pay,  in  gratitude  to  the  boy,  what  be  bad 
been  deficient  in  towards  bis  brother.  The  Bi&op  has  a  foQ 
of  the  fame  with  Henry,  who  is  alfo  called  William  after 
his  father.  Thefe  young  men,  of  oppofite  difp<>fitions,  .go  to. 
gether  with  the  family,  during  the  fummer,  to  their  country 
fcart.  Hqfc  they  both  fall  in  love,  though  on  very  oppofite 
principles;  the  one  to  prpte^,  the  other  wdeftroy,— Rebecca 
Rymcr,  the  daughter  of  the  curate,  is  beloved  by  Henry;  and 
Hannah  Primrofe,  the  daughter  of  a  cottager,  is  addrefied  by 
William,  who  gains  her  h^art,  and  pradlKes  on  her  fincere  af. 
feflion  for  him  until  he  robs  her  of  her  innocence,  and  then  dc- 
fcrts'her.  She  then  goes  through  many  trying  fituations,  vstil 
Ihe  finks  into  vice,  and  is  tempted  to  be  an  accomplice  of  crimes 
for  which  (he  is  fentenced  to  death  by  the  very  man  who  was 
tier  feducer,  and  who  is  now  become  a  judge.  Henry,  after 
^countering  many  difficulties,  goes  in  fearch  of  his  father; 
finds  him,  and,^  on  his  return  to  Eogiand,  marries  Rebecca, 
after  an  abfence  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  this  novel  the  feelings  of  an  innocent  but  fufceptible  mind, 
fuch  as  Hannah  Primrofe’s,  are  well  defcrlbed,  as  alfo  the  fatal 
efFe£b  of  too  eiafy  credulity  in  young  women,  whofe  vanity  laads 
them  to  believe  the  flattering  tales  of  thofe  in  ftations  above 
them  :  and  there  cannot  be  a  better  book  of  this*  kind  put  \m 
the  bands  of  young  persons  than  the  one  before  us.  We  coq. 
fider  it  as  an  excellent  leflTon  of  morality,  except  in  one  iriftance, 
where  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  a  virtuous 
young  woman,  is  induced  to  ownherfelf  the  mother  of  a  child, 
with  which  (he  is  falfely  charged,  arwl  almoft  take  her  oath  to 
the  truth  of  a  fairebo<:>d,  when  fte  knows  this  is  ik)  fuch  thing;  a 
perjwry  from  which  (be  fopms  to  be  faved  not  by  the  recolIeftioR 
and  ftrength  of  her  own  mind,  but  by  the  imciference  of  the  ge- 
ficrous  Henrv.  However,  the  gradation  by  which  (he  is  ki  to 
the  brink  of  (uoh  a  precipice  ferves,  in  (bme  mcafure,  to  account 
for,  and  render  fuch  a  deforfion  of  fortitude,  and  fuch  a  facrifici 
to  the  amiable  virtues,  not  wholly  incredible.  The  noble  fen^ 
thumts,  and  quick  conceptions,  of  Ae  fevage  Henry,  are  admi* 
f  ably  contrafted  with  Ae  formality,  the  cunning,  and  feHiftwrf^ 
of  bis  couiin. — Hannah  Rymer  maintains  a  ftruggle  again! 
seiDptation  to  vice  as  long,  and  under  as  fevere  trials,  as  is  pofi 
ble  for  human  nature — yet  (he  fuffers  deaA.  We  are  forry 
her  fate ;  and  could  wi(b  that  (he  had  been  laved  from  fuck 
weight  of  afliiftion,  and  fo  tragical  an  end.  But  the  great  cw 
or  moral  of  the  fable  is  Aiis  more  forcibly  tmprefied,  than  » 
after  the  loft  of  virgin  honour,  though  deceived,  Ac  had  1^' 
^reftored  even  to  a  moderate  Aare  of  peace  and  confolatjcs 
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fbe  betrayer,  judge,  and  condemnor,  of  this  young  woman, 
I,  very  properly  conligned  to  the  ftings  of  remorfe,  the  fevereft 
pumflumnt  that  could  be  inflicted  even  by  poetical  iuftice. 
The  milery  as  well  as  vice  incident  to  high  life  is  W'ell  deicribed; 

i9  humbler  ftations  are  taught,  in  this  moral  and  very 
^ereftiag  drama,'  a  leilbn  of  contentment  wUH  their  lot.  Yet, 
(Hjgh  the  authorefs  conibles  the  poor  with  the  hope  of  heaven, 
do  not  entirely  approve  of  her  dodrine,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
iBiunity  ibould  leave  the  management  of  all  public  afiaits  to 
ofe  who  have  fiudied  the  fcience  of  politics,  in  fame  tnaruter 
wc  leave  to  the  phyfician  the  care  of  reftoring  our  health. 

(drs.  Inchbald  is  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
the  cofidwSf  of  the  paffions  i  and,  without  the  leal^  afie<5fa- 
of  learning,  ihe  is  really  a  reipeiSiable  moral  philofpphcr. 
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iir«  XXVII.  L(m?s  Rilgrimage^  a  Story  founded  on  .FaAls^ 
emptied  from  the  foumal  of  a  deceafed  Friend.  In  Three  ^9- 
Ims.  pp.  '6c8.  lamo.  laondon :  printed  for  T.  N.  Long- 
jnaii,  Pater- nofter  How.  London^  1796. 

rHlS  novel  is  written  in  a  pleafing  and  eafy  ftyle,  and  dc- 
^  fcribes  the  travels  of  two  young  gentlenten  through*  difFe* 
»t  kingdoms  and  ftates^  until  they  come  to  Venice,  where 
1  adventure  is  related  that  we  hope  is  fi£iitious,  theugh  the 
le-page '(ays,  ^  founded  onfalls:’  it^is  both  immoral  and  in-^ 
li^.  iHowever  the  Venetian  ladies  might  fuffer  fach  inoig- 

P)  we  will  hope  that>there  is  ho  Engliib  wife  who  would  be 
idibaecomni^ating.  ^  * 
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XX VIII.  The  Sorrows  of  Edith  \  or^  The  Hermita^  of 
it  Cliffs  \  d  ‘d^criptive  Tede^  {founded  on  Falls .  In  Two  Vd^ 
^  A^s.  Burkiy  *Autf^r  of  Eht^  or^  Dehfttms  ef  Ahe 
Ibort^  pp.  403.  i2mo.  London.:  printed  .for  B. 

Crolby,  No.  4,  Stationers  Court,  Ludgate  Streetp  L^adoh^ 
1796;  .  ,  '■.  . 

'HIS  is  a  very  jnterelling  and  well- told  tale  j  and  hot  infe-^ 
rior  to  many  other  productions  by  the  fame  author,  whofe 
of  imagination  and  fancy  are  hot  often  exceeded  by  the 
^nt  writers  of  this  clafs.  We  could  wifh  they  were  always 
The  'flory  is  tooiintricatef  to  be  related  in  this  publi* 
^  but  will  be:  found  worth  the  pernios 
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Art.  XXIX.  Llangollen  Vale^  -  with  other  Poems,  By  .in?i 
Seward,'  pp.  ^S.  410.  3s.  Sael.  •  London,  1796. 

TlTlSS  Seward  has  before  appeared  as  a  votary  of  the  muff 
with  confiderable  refpc£lability.  It  is  with  regret  that  i 
are  obliged  to  fay,  her  prefent  publication  will’  not  add  to  i 
laurels  ftie  has  already  acquired.  With  her  favourite,  Popc,b: 
fore  her,  we  are  furprifed  that  {hc‘ has  rather  choferi  to  imbti 
the  obfeurity,  tinfel,  and  tortuofity  of  the  Della  Crufea  fchoci 
than  the  language  of  nature  and  of  genuine  tafte. 

Along  with  ‘  Llangollen  Vale*  the  reader  is  prefented  w 
*  Verfes  on  Wrexham,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  its  Envirom 
Hoyle  Lake — Herva  at  the  Tomb  of  Argantyr;  a  Runic  Dr 
logue — Eyam — To  Time  paft’— and  ‘  Six  Sonnets,  felecl 
from  a  Centenary,  written,  as  occafion  prefented  the  idea,  throu^ 
a  courfe  of  more  than  twenty  years.  The  author  intends  ii 
publiOi  them  collectively  at  fome  future  period.^ 

The.firft  and  moft  confiderable  of  the  poems,  Llangollen  h 
is  written  in  ftanzas.  The  writer  .endeavours  to  render 
valley  famous  on  a  three-fold  account.  It  is  confecrated, 
fays,  to  glory  by  its  being  the  feene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Eng! 
in.  the  time  of  HenryIVth.  It.  is  confecrated  to  love  hy\; 
refidence  of  Lady  Mifanwy  Vechan  in  1390,  who  was  belov 
and  celebrated  by  . the  famous  bard  Hoel:  and  it  is  nowconfi 
crated  to  friendjhip  by  the  refidence  of  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  a? 
Mifs  Ponfonby;  who, >  flighting  the  allurements  of  what 
termed  life^  have  retired  to  this  fequeftered  vale,  thinking  ( 
hope  with  truth)  that  their  own  internal.refources  will  turn 
fufficient  enjoyment  through  all  the  length  of  future  years.  T 
conclufion  of  the  poem  is  dedicated  to  the  praife  of  thefe  ladies 
The  ‘  t^erfes  on  If^rexham'  are  complimentary  to  feveral 
the  inhabitants  in  the  environs  of  .  that  place.  ‘  Hoyle  Lak(\ 
written  in  praife  of  a  watering-place,  fo  called,  and  conu 
compliments  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  the  proprietor. — ^  Hervi 
the  Tomb  of  Argantyr*  is  a  paraphrafe  of  a.Norfe  Poem,  infl 
fame  meafure  with  Gray’s  Dcfcent  of  Odin. — ^  Eyam' 
name  of  a  village  Derbyihire,  and  the  place  of  the  au.n® 
nativity.  The  poem  was  written  on  vifiting  that  place  inijB 
In  the  fbort  poem  ‘  To  Thru  pajif  we  are  not  a  little  pic® 
with  the  following:'  ■ 

^  AiTeflion — friendftiip — fympathy— your  throne  ® 

Is  Winter  s  glowing  health — and  ye:were  ours ;  ® 

Thy  fmile;  Honora,  made  them  all  our  own. —  ® 

Where  are  they  neov  ? — alas !  their  choicelt  powers  m 
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*  Faded  at  thy  retreat— for  thou  art  gone^ 

And  many  a  dark,  long  eve  I  figh  alone. 

In  thrill’d  remembrance  of  the  vanifh’d  bours,'^ 

When  fiorms  were  deafer  than  the  balmy  gales. 

And  Winter’s  bare  bleak  fields  than  green  luxuriant  vales/ 

Wbat  iflrikes  us  chiefly  in  thefe.  poems  is  .the  frequent  ob* 
Icurity  with  which  the  meaning  is  clouded  *.  Poetry,  whofe 
principle  objet^  is  to  pUafcy  flioidd  not  counterad  that  end  by 
placing  difficulties  in  the  way.  Whether  Mrs.  Seward  has  been 
guilty  in  this  refpe£f,  the  public  will-  judge  after  the  peruOd  of 
the  following  pa^ges : 

• 

•  Gleams  the  wan  nfiorn,  and  thro’  Llangollen's  vale 
Sees  the  proud  armies  flreaming  o’er  her  meads. 

■  Her  frighted  echos  warning  founds  aflail. 

Loud,  in  the  rattling  cars,  the  neighing  deeds ; 

The  doubling  drums,  the  trumpet’s  piercing  breath. 

And  all  the  enfigns  dread  of  havoc,  wounds,  and  death.* 

after  fome' pains  to  difcover  the  fenfe  of  the  paflage,  we 
think  the  writer  means  to  fay,  that  *  warning  founds,  loud  in 
'  the  rattling  cars,’  &c.  aflail  the  frighted  echos  of  Llangollen’s 
nle.  If  this  be  the  conftru£lion  of  the  paflage,  we  are  forced 

ithe  lady  what  ihe  means  by  warning  founds  loud  in  a 

;  car,  or  in  a  neighing  horfe,  for  it  is  a  mode  of  ex* 

n  we  are  unacquainted  with  ? 

•  # 

•  For  your  fad  fons,  nor  Science  wak’d  her  powers ;  ^ 

Nbr  e’er  did  Art  her  lively  fpells  difplay ;  * 

But  the  grim  Idol  +  vainly  lalhM.the  hours 
That  dragg’d  the  mute  and  melancholy  day ;  r 

Dropt  her  dark  cowl  on  each  devoted  head. 

That  o’er  the  breathing  corfe^  pall  eternal  fpread/ 

e  as  uncertain  of  the  meaning  of  this  paflage  as  of  the 
;  but  we  prefume  to  fuppofe  the  author  means  to  fay, 
e  dark  cnvl  of  fuperftition  fpread  a  pall  eternal  o’er  tne 
hing  corfe.’  If  fo,  we  can  only  fay,  that Juperjiition  per- 
may  be  faid  to  fpread  a  pall,  but  the  tcnul  of  fuperftition 
’ead  nothing. 

and  incorreA  exprefllons  often  occur.  We  have 
1  ftrains  that  ‘  thrill  the  dark  expanfe.’— *  The  laji  trumr 
is  (aid  to  *  thrill  the  murky  gloom’  of  a  church.'  An 

Whether  the  fault  be  in  us,  or  in  the  author,  we  will  not  deter« 
but  to  difcover  the  meaning  of  fome  pafifages  has  effeAually 
oor  utmoft  endeavours, 

iperftltion. 
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*  ice~boW  is  faid  to  ‘  atrrift  the  vital  current.’—*  Halbrre’s  lontli 
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*  ifle,*  wc  art  toH,  has  ‘  dujky  Jayidah*—*^  Di]felve  the  hero's 
‘  worth  on  hi^  Icarian  wing,*  The  dijfglutioh  of  a  heroes  wortk 
on  an  Icarian  wing^  or  any  other  wing^  is  a  procefs  we  are  to¬ 
tally  unacquainted  with.  The  following  poiVtiop  of  the  verb 
b^ore  the  noun,  though  ibrnetiities  to  be  found  in  our  beft 
poets,  is  yet  to  be  ufed  iparingly,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  render 
the  Tenfe  Icfs  obvious.  It  occurs  no  lefs  than  three  times  i# 
one  page  of  Llangollen  Vale — ‘  Swarm  hisr  exulting  bands'— 

•  Gaze  the  aftonith’d  crowd' — Gleams  the  wan  moon.' 
Upon  the  whole,  we  are  compelled  to  finifti  as  we  began,  bjf 

faying,  that  the.prefent  publication  will  not  add  to  the  literarji 
reputation  of  Mrs.  ^‘ward.  ' . 


Art.  XXXt  ^The  Sicilian  ^Lover%  a  Tragedy^  in  Five  Mu 
By  Mary  Robtnfon^  "Author  of  'Pocms^  Angelina^  Jiff.  Wr 
.  pp.  8o.  .8 VO.  Hookham  and  Carpenter.  London,  1795 


^^OUKT  Alfercnsii,  a  noble . SicHian,  is  tn  love  with  H 
noria,  the  dai^hter  of  Marquis  Valmont,  who  has  a  red 
pi^ocal.paf&on  for  him.  Her  father,,  however^  wants  to  comp 
her  to  Mary  Duke  Albert^  .the  fon  of  Prince  Montalva.  Agne 
the  attendant  of  Honoria,  is  overheard  by  .Valmont  when  pro 
pofing  to  her  miftrefs  .a  midnight  meeting  with  her  lover, 
watches  atthe  appointed  plade,  ’and  meeting  Albert,  whofej 
louly  bad  drawn  him  to  the  fame  place,  kills  him,  fuppofingh 
to  be  Alferenzi.  Dreading  punifliment,  he  quits  his  caftlc  w 
his  daughter,  purpbfihg  to  retire  to  Swiflcrland.  Albert  be» 
found  murdered,  his  fatoer  takes  it  fc>r  granted  that  Alferenzi  b 
done  the  deed,  and  fets  out  in  purfuit  of  the  fuppofed  murder 
Alfereiwi.ra^ts  Agnes,  and  is  told  by  her  that  Valmont  J 
Honoria  are  not  to  be  found,' ami,  by  a  relation  bf  a  variety 
ctrcumftances,  induces  Alferenzi  to  believe  that  Valmont  b 
murdered  bis  own  daughter.  Raifed  to  frenzy  by  this  idti, 
fets  out  in  purfuit  of  him,  with  the  moft  fettled  purpofe 
vengeance.  He  meets  him  in  a  defert  place,  hear  a  cavern 
habited  by  robbers  v  they  fight,and  Valmont  is  mortally  wound 
Honoria,  who  had*  retired  into*the  cavern^  rufhes  forth,  to 
fiftonifhmtnt  of*  her  lover, '  who  fuppbfed  her  dead.  Valn^ 
dies.  Honoria,  fbocked  that  her  lover  fliould  be  the  murd' 
of  her  father,  will  not  liftm  to  his  propofal  of  retiring  ^ 
him  to  Sicily,  and  quits  him.  MoOt^lva,  in  purfuit  of  / 
renzi,  meets  Leonardo,  Valmont’s  elder  brother,  whom 
latter  bad  compelled,  by  a  falie  accuTatioaof  murder,  to 
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his  country  aqd  his  eftate,  and  to  aflume  the  chara£lcr  of  a 
b^it,  and  in.  whofe  ccH>Honoria  had  taken  refuge.  While 
Monuiva  is  vowing  vengeance  in  her  prefence  againft  her  lover 
For  the  fuppofed  murder  of  his  fon,  Aifeicnzi  .enters  in  fearch  of 
Honona;  be  is  attacked  by  Montalva.  Anxious  for’  the  pre^ 

,  of  her  lover,  Honoria  is  led  by  aher  paffion  to  reveal 
what  (be  had  hitherto  concealed,  and  exclaims,  f  .The  murderer 
‘  was — my  father !  Marquis  Valmont  V  Montalva  is  appeafed* 
Honoria  and  Alfeceozi :are  left  alone;'  (he  again  refills  all  his 
folicitations,  .ap'd  leaves  hioi— retires  into^a  convent,  .where  (he 
difcovers.faer  mother,  who  had  taken  the  veil.  Alfercnzi,  in 
of  her,  is  met  by  the  robbers,  and  Wounded  by  one  of 
them  with  a  poifqned  poniard.  He  reaches  the  .convent,  and 
finds  his  Honoria!s  cofpfe  ftretched  on  a  bier  :.  the  poifori  docs 
office,  and  he  too  dies. 

.Such  is«tbe,plot.of  .the  Sicilian  Lover.  Of  the  execution, we 
cannot  fpeak  with  much  approbation.  Mrs.  Robinfon!s  mufe 
delights  too  much 'in  ilpwers.  Her  language  is  not  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  nature..  The  rule. of  Horace;  *  doiet  tragicus  fermam 
pedijiriy  Mrs.  Robinfon  feems  totally  .unacquainted  with. 


.  X‘XXf.  A  new  Jntrodu5fion  io  Reading ;  or^  A  CoUeSiipn 
^ 'EffifySy  TaleSy  'Ptfenisy  Moral  SentenceSy  Sfr.  never  before 
hfieclv  Arr^anged  and  difpofed  of  to  hfft/l  Touth  to  acquire  with 
tfffe  q' ’Theory  of  Speechy  and  td' fact u fate  their  improvement  iyi 
nowledge.  t>efigned for  the  hi ghe^r  Clafs  of  Schools.  Intended 
os  qn  IntroduSlioh  or  Companion  to  the.  Speaker.  To  which  VV" 
oddedy  a  Chronological  Tablcy  compiled  by  the  Publijher?  The 
Second  Edition^  with  Tiiree  neat  Engravings.'  Fol.  II.  pp,  iy2. 
5«1..  London,  1796.  .  "  . 

i,s  a  companion  to  *  Firft  EIements  of  Aftronomy  arid 
’Natural  Philofophy,*. noticed  in  our  Review  for  .February 
-and  is  hot  411  unworthy  companion  to  that  valuable  little 
From  the  titled  or  rather  what  printers ‘call  the  running- 
one,  would  fuppole  that  the  fubjeft  of  the  compilation  be- 
was^elocption  ;  a.fgbjeft  moft  infilled  on.by  the  (halloweft 
*  We  would  advife  Mr.  Sael,  in  any  other  edition  that 
he  called  for,  .to  change,  the  prefent  into  the  following  title : 
new  Introdu^ioh  to  a  CoiirTc  of  Reading,*  &c,  *  *"  . 
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Art.  XXXII.  Ambrofe  and  Eleanor)  ofy  The  Adventures  ofTtut 
Children  deferted  on  an  uninhabited  JJland.  Tranjlated  from  tbt 
French,  tVith  Alterations.,  adapting  it  to  the  Perufal  of  Tooth, 
for  whofe  Amufement  and  Injlruilion  it  is  defigned.  By  the  Au, 
thor  of  the  Adventures  of  the  Six  Princejfes  of  Babylon,  Jttvtnih 
Magazine,  iAt,  pp.  212.  Hookham.  London,  1796. 


^OLONEL  Carlton,  returning  from  Jamaica  to  England, 
^  where  he  left  a  wife  and  child,  is  {hipwrecked,  .and  thrown 
by  the  waves  on  a  defert  ifland,  where  he  finds  two  children. 
After  being  on  this  ifland  more  than  four  years,  he  is  taken  away 
in  a  (hip,  before  he  could  inform  the  children,  and  was  carried 
to  the  Ifle  of  Providence.  Ambrofe  and^jEleanor,  after'his  un< 
expelled  departure,  embark  in  a  canoe,  which  the  Colonel  had 
made,  and  failed  to  St.  Verrado,  inhabited  by  banditti.  Here 
they  meet  with  a  man  called  the  Count  d’Orefty,  who  affiib 
them  to  efcape  with  him  to  the  Colonel  j  and,  after  an  expedU 
tion  with  Sir  James  Corpley  (governor  of  Providence),  in 
which,  they  take  St.  Verrado,  return  to  England,  where  they 
find  Ambrofe  and  Eleanor’s  mother ;  and  the  Count  d’Oreily 
is  proved  to  be  their  grandfather.  The  Colonel  likewife  fiou 
his  wife  and  fon.  Some  tinie  after  this  happy  event,'  Sir  James 
and  the  Colonel  are  punifhed  with  exile  for  having  taken  St 
Verrado,  which  belonged  to  Spain.  They  at  laft  determined  to 
go  to  the  defert  ifle  on  which  they  had  been  faved,  and  form  a 
colony.  After  their  arrival  Eleanor  was  married  to  the  Colonel’s 
fon,  and  Ambrofe  made  choice  of  Sir  James’s  niece. 

There  is  in  this  novel,  a  pleafing  and  interefling  melancholy, 
not  idtt^ther  unlike  that  of  Robinfon  Crufoe.> 


Art.  XXXIII.  Angelo)  a  Novel.  Founded  on  Mehnchm 
Fa£l$.  Written  by  Edward  Henry  lliff^  late  of  the  T^heatrt 
Royal  Haymarket.  In'  Two  volumes,  pp,  322.  London: 

frtntcd  for  Allen  5  and  fold  by  Allen  and  Weft,  No.  I5i 
^aternofter  Row*  London,  1796. 


'T^HE  author  of  this  novel  has  miftaken  vice  for  virtue;  In- 
~  deed  he  does  not  feem  to  believe  that  th^  latter  quality  hi 
any  exiftcncc.  His  ftylc  is  often  vulgar,  ai)d  in  many  inftanc< 
indecent. 
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'4  Rrtrofpeit  of  the  AUtyt  World: 


3®S  , 


for  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW, 


For  APRIL  i796« 


RETROSPECT  of  t^e  ACTIVE  WORLD# 


A  GENERAL  REVIEW  of  DISCOVERIES,  INVENTIONS, 
:  AMD  PRACTICAL  CONTROVERSIES  and  CONTESTS. 


tT  is  our  plan,  as  we  have  before  announced,  in. this  Retro* 
"^,fpe6I,  to  review  the  progrefs  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  and  Com- 
Inerce,  in  the  order  in  which  we  haye  now  mentioned  them. 
As  many  raw  materials  derive  a  value  even  without  being 
wrought  into  manufa(S|ures,  from  the  mere  circumftance  of  be^ 
ing  carried  from  one  place  tp  another.  Canals  and  Roads 
come  naturally  to  be  conftdered  after  Agriculture,  and  before 
Manufa6Iure$  and  Commerce.  Having,  in  our  laft  Number^ 
given  a  fke(ch  of  Canals,  w^  proceed  to  nt^jce  a  few  pbfefv^- 
bons  pn  ' 


ROADS. 


The  nature  and  end  of  thele,  in  general,  being  quite  obvious 
fud  familiar  to  every  one,  we  (hall  coniine  our  remarks 'to  the 
prefent  Rate  of  the  roads  in  this  country,  where  they  have  been 
carried  to  greater  perfe£lion  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  roads  of  England  have  long  been  the  adntiration  of  fOr 
.rdgncrs,  and  the  delight  of  the  inhabitants.  The' great  plenty 
of  gravel  over  great  part  of  England,  contributes  mpph  towards 
the  excellence  of  the  . roads.  Yet,  in  every  great  road  there  are 
dcfe^  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  The  pld  tr^tSI  is  too  mucU 
adhered  to,  when  it  was  the  cuftom  to  travel  on  hoifeback.  To. 
foount  up  a  hill  and  then  to  defeend,  was  not  injurious  or  in¬ 
commodious  }  but  that  is  not  the  cafe  with  carriages— rthe  great 
fecret  of  road-making,  is,  to  preferve  ttie  level,  and  in  no  part 
of  it  to  have  ajiove  a  certain  afeent.  By  this  ipeans  a  mqch 
greater  weight  is  drawn,  aqd  in  lefs  time.  The  horfes  or  oxen 
are  not  overloaded,  nor  forced  to  exert  themfelves  above  their 
Pteogtb.  In  no  part  of  the  world  has  the  art  of  road-making 
;  D  d  3  ^cn 
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been  carried  to  greater  perfeftion  than  in  Scotland,  under  the 
infpedrion  pf  a  very  able  engineer,  Mr.  Abercromby.  Hjj 
roads  carried  through  mouhtaihotis  countries,  by  tracing  out  j 
proper  level,  in  no  part  have  an  afcent  of  above  i  in  26;  fo 
that  a  carriage  and  pair  can  ^itli  go  at  a  fmart  trot.  The 
advantage  to  a  country,  where  coals  and  lime  are  to  be  tranf. 
ported,  in  pofleffing  roads  on  that  conftruftion,  are  very  great, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  attention  will  be  paid  to  it.  Shooter’s 
Hjll^  and  Highgatc  Hill^  fo  near^  the  capital,  may  be  cited  as 
jnRahees  of  the  Impropriety  of  continuing  our  main  roads  in 
the  old  lines  originally  marked  out  by  paflengers  on  foot  and  on 
borfeback.  This  laft  road  Iho’uld  be  led  on  by  Caen  Wood 
(and  no  doubt,,  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,,  will  one  day 
take  that  direction)  to  Finchley. 

We  arc  aware  that  near  a  capital  there  will  be  great  difficuL 
ties  in  turning  of  roads ;  buL  furely  at  a  diftance  it  may  be 
done  with  facility,  efpecially  on.  the  Portfmouth  .and  Bath  roads, 
In  following  the  bafes  of  hills  around  their  profiles  one  would 
imagine  that  the  •  road  would  be  much  lengthened';' but  expel 
ricnce  (hews,  that  the  extra  length  is  very  liltte,  if  any  thing  at 
all,  and  far  overbalanced  by  the  gain  in  time,  and  quantity  car- 
It  may  be  fairly  ftatca  to  make  nearly  one-third  difference 
in  the  quantity  or  weight  to  b'e  tranfpbfted  bV  the  fanfie  number 
of  horfes.  We  ftrongly  recommend  it  to  the  geOtlemen  in  the 
hilly  counties  to  confiilt  dh  the  forming  of  new  roads  with  able 
engineers;  and  by  no  means  to  tfutt  to  common  overfeers. 
Let  the  levels  be  carefully  taken ;  and  let  particular  care  be 
taken  at  no  one  place  to  allow  the  tfeent  to  be  above  a  certain 
proportion.  The  level  being  fixed,  attention  muft  be  paid  to 
the  formingj  of  proper  found^lidhs :  and  it  is  now  aPeeftained 
feat  roads  ought  not  to  bfe  faifed  very  high  in  fee  middle.  U 
fome  counties  fee  roads  afe  niended  wife  limellode  *;  and  it  is 
now  found  that  the  rakings  df  fee  road,  or  the  Timeftbxie  thus 
ground  to  duft,  is  an  excellent  feeffihjg  for  land.  In  feme  parts 
of  Yorkfeire,  and  dther  counties,  they  are  obliged  ’  to  VTtrify 
bricks  to  mend  the  roads.  We  recomrnend  the  ft'nfie  principle 
to  be  followed  in  thofe  couiities  which  have  only. foft  ftohe,  fuch 
its  the  lands  near  Tunbridge.'  If  feofe  ftohes  were^to  be  burnt 
to  a  vitrified  ftate,  they  Wdujd  anfweV  to  mend  the  roads  far  bet: 
fer  than  in  tbeir  prefent  foft  ftate.  Nor  ought  caufeways  to  be 
totally  neg]e£lcd«  VVhere  materials  are  not.  to  be. .found  for 
mending' of  roads,  in  that  event  it  will  be  found  advifable  to 
^ve  with  ftorie,  as  many  6T  ‘fee  roads  are  in  Fi*anc&  AH  the 
roads  in  Holland  are  paVed  with  bricks. 
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A  Rttrojptil  thj^  Ailifii  W»rldm 

Tq  tbt  EpiTORs  of  the  English  Review, 

Gentlemen,  Invernefs^  March  1796. 

✓ 

,  Y  O  U  R  laudable  intentibn  of  eftabllihing  a  correfpondence 
with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  highly  commendable,  and  it 
would  ai^Ford  me  infinite ^fatibfadion  to  be  able  to  contribute,  in 
any  interefting. degree,  to  the  general  plan  you  have  adopted  for 
acquiring  information  of  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  partictr- 
larly  refpediing  canals  and  roads  9  objefls  of  the  utrtioft  import¬ 
ance  to  thefe  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom*  Gfeat'hopes  are 
entertained  of  the  good  efFedis  of  the  Crinan  canal,  which  is  in 
forwardnefs;  and  if  that  from  Fort  William  to  Invernefs  were 
to  be  executed,  many  more,  upon  a  fmaller  fcale  of  expence, 
might  be  attempted  for  the  internal  convenience  of  this  country  ; 
wh^e,  indeed,  a  fpirlt  of  general  improTemept  has  been  much 
promoted  by  the  Boards  of  Fiftierics  and  Agriculture.  The 
fornoer  has  had  the  great  merit  of  facilitating  the  communication 
from  the  eaft  to  the  weft  coaft  of  the  county  of  Rofs,  by  a  road 
now,  I  believe,  nearly  completed,  from  Dingwall^  on  the  Bay 
of  Cromarty,  to  the  Britifh  Society's  new  fettlement  at  Ullju 
pool,  on  Lodibroom,  a  diftaoce  of  about  forty  miles  ;  and  it  is 
expeded  that  the  further  progfefs  of  thefe  roads,  to  diverge  from 
this  to  the  difterent  lochs  01;  the  weft  coaft,  Pollewe,  Loch- 
carroD,  &c.  &c.  will  not  only  prove  a  fource  of  employment 
for  the  induftrlous  poof  of  th^e  difiri£ls, '  but  alfo  render  the 
communication  and.  intercourfe  with  the  extenfive  and  populous 
iflands  of  Skye,  Lewis,  &c.  of  infinite  public. benefit  tothein- 
ertaiing  wealth  and  population  of  ail  thefe  northern  counties  s 
and  it  is  well  known,  that,'  without  tlicfe  roads,  and  a  few 
bridges  over  fome  rapid  rivers,  neither  trade,  manufadtures,  nor 
any’pther  branches  of  ufeful  induftry,  could,  with  propriety,  he 
attempted*  The  prefent  war,  it  is  faid,  may  obftrudl  the  early 
progrefs  of  thefe  eflential  unprovetnents ;  but  .  if  the  gentlemen 
jof  property  in  thefe  northern  counties  were  to  unite  and  repre- 
fent  the  very  inconfiderable  fums  that  would  really  be  fufficient 
fet  the  execution  of  thefe  lines  of  road,  government  .would  not 
^hefitate  to  forward  them  withe  ut  lofe  of  time.  The  error  that 
has  biherio  retarded  the  execution  of  thefe  plans,  has  been,’  the 
demand  of  iao  truub  money \  >by  which  means  we  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  all  public  aid  whatever  j  but,,  upon  a  more  minute  in- 
.veftigation,  we  hope  more  moderate  eftimates  niay.be  attended 
with' better  fuccefs,  and  .that  meafutes  will  fpeedtly  be  adb[5ted 
l9  forward  .the  execution  of  our  roads,  as  the.ori^A  and  ground¬ 
work  to  all  other  improvements. 
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This  capital  of  the  Highlands  is  increaiing  mocli  in  trade: 
manufactures,  and  population  ;  and,  if  our  communication  with 
the  weft  coalt  and  iflands  were  rendered  more  eafy.  by  a. good 
carriage  road,  like  that  how  made  to  Lochbroom,  the  advantages 
would  prove  of  the  utmoft  importance  both  to  ourfelves  and  to 
the  national  revenue. 

I  am,  &o. 

"  ‘  —  iia..  w.i.  ■  - - ^ 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

TN  viewing  any  complicated  ohjeft,  we  are  ftruck  firft,  moft 
^  forcibly,  and  moft  permanently,  with  the  bold  and  prominent 
outlines,  with  the  contour  and  refult  of  the  whole :  and  this  it 
IS  that  forms  the  bond  of  union  in  poetry,,  hiftpry,  aud  every 
compbfition  of  defign  or  art. 

In  contemplating,  at  the  prefent  moment,  the  various  fcenc. 
of  Europe,  ^e  firft  objedi,  as  it  has  been  for  feveral  years,  is 
France;  and,  in  the  affairs  of  France, 'the  principal  objeft of 
attention  and  inveftigation,  the  effe£t  that  the  overture  of  Mr. 
Wickham,  and  the  refcript  of  M.  Barthelmi,  minifters  refpec* 
dvely  from  Great  Britain  and  France,  to  the  Swifs  Cantons, 
concerning  a  negociation  for  peace,  have  produced  on  the  French 
people.  .  .  .  •  . 

Mr.  Wickham,  the  Britifti  envoy,  defircs  to  know,  if  the 
French  nation,  in  the  cafe  of  a  willingnefs  to  treat  for  a  paci« 
iication  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  would  agree  to  the  meet* 
ing  of  a  congrefs  of  the  belligerent  powers,  to  ftate  the  grounds 
on  which  they  would  be  willing  to  treat,  or  to  point'  out  any 
other  preliminary  .ground  for  negociation~at  the  fame  time, 
Mr.  Wickham  does  not  fay  that  he  is  ii\vefted  with  any  pleni¬ 
potentiary  powers  for  that  purpofe. 

Barthelmi  fufpedis  the  flhcerity  of  this  overture ;  and 
fup^fes  it  to  be  fabricated  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  conciliating 
that  good-will  whi'ch  neutral  powers  are  wont  to  (hew  towarck 
the  party  moft  difpofed  and  prone  to  peace.  But,  at  the  fame 
time,  be  ftates,  that  a  fine  qua  non^  an  indifpenfable  condition, 
as  a  preliminary  for  even  negociation,  is,  not  the  fiatu%  quo  anit 
helium*^  hxxt  the  uti  p9fiidetis\\  that  is,  that  the  French  fhall 
retain  poffeflion  of  ail  their  conquefts  on  this  fide  the  Rhine,  in¬ 
cluding  the  late  arrangements  that  have  been  made,  by  their  aid 
ah(i  under  their  authority,  in  Batavia,  .the  ci-devant  United 


f  The  fiate  of  affairs  before  the  w^r.  ‘  f  Prefent  poffeflion. 

‘  Provinces. 
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Provinces*  As  to  the  places  beyond  the  Rhine^  ftill  difputedy 
they  &re  willing  to  make  them  a  fubje£t  of  political  and  com* 
mercial  confideration  and  treaty.— -On  the  point  of  infincerity,  ^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Britifli  miniftry,  the  party  in  England  in  op*, 
pofition  to  government,  are  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  FreiKti 
envoy,  M.  Barthelmi.  Thus  the  .queftion  refolves  itfelf  into 
parts :  ift.  An  inquiry  refpeding  the  propriety  of  the  over-» 
ture,  and  the  manner  of  the  overture  made  by  England :  2dly« 

An  inquiry  refpe^iing  the  admiifibility  of  the  preliminaries  held 
out  by  France. 

It  is  urged,  on  one  fide,  that  the  overture  from  England 
is  vague,  made  by  an  adminiftration  hoftile  to  peace  with 
France,  and,  particularly,  that  Mr.  Wickham  has  only  power 
b  report,  as  a  kind  ,of  fpy,  not  to  a£i  as  a  minifter  plenipo* 
tcntiary. 

It  is  replied  on  the  other,  that  it  would  be  equally  impolitic, 
and  unworthy  the  dignity  of  the  Britilh  nation,  to  Ihew  too 
|F^t  an  anxiety  for  peace.  That  the  Englifli  government  have 
made  one  ftep  towards  pacification^  or,  according  to  a  phrafe* 
ology, "Vulgar  but  expreffive,  and  well  enough  underftood,  broken 
the  ice.— As  there  are  fteps  or  gradations  in  the  fulfilment  of 
treaties ;  fo  alfo  there  are  fteps  or  gradations  in  their  formation. 
As  in  pacifications '  between  belligerent  powers,  it  is  ftipulated  * 
that  fuch  and  fuch  a  fortrefs,  on  one  fide,  (hall  be  evacuated 
after  fuch  and  fuch  a  fortrefs  (hall  be  evacuated  on  the  other,;  fo, 
ill  negociations  for  peace,  the  parties  Ihould,  and  will,  if  they 
arc  in  earneft,  meet  each  other  half  way,  and  ftep  by  ftep.— 
With  regard  to  the  overture  from  England  being  made  by  an 
adminiftration  who  advifed  and  coh^ued  the  war,  it  is  enough/ 
that  the  liability  of  this  adminiftration,  as  well  as  their  prefent 
power  to  a6l,  is  proved  by  the  paft  and  prefent  confidence  of  the 
totion.  ’  ’ 

The  fecond  branch  of  the  general  queftlon,  above  ftated,  rc- 
fting  the  admiffibility  of  the  terms  held  out  by  France,  opens 
of  inquiry  more  difficult,  as  well  as  of  greater  import* 

‘  This  branch  of  the  general  queftion  refolves  itfelf,  in 
nanner,  into  two  heads :  firfti  in  what  light  will  the  terms 
lace.  held  out  by  M.  Barthelmi  appear  to  the  people  of 
ce  ?  And,  fecondly,  in  what  light  will  they,  and  ought  they, 
pear  to  the  people  of  England  ? 

1  to  the  firft  of  thefe  queftions,  for  the  reafons  given  in  our 
Political  Retrofpedl,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  There  is, 
le  French  character,  fuch  an  inextinguifbable  vanity,  that 
igbs  and  groans  of  the  diftrefled  may  polfibly  be  drowned 
K  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium  \  .the  (bouts  and  demands 

\  \ 

The  ardour  of  the  citizens  zealous  in  a  bad  caufe.— Horat.  . 
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of  falfe  glory.  And  on  thU  paiHon,  we  may  prefumc,  thfD;, 
rectory  will'endeavour  to  for  the  purpoie  of  continuin* 

their  power,  perhaps  their,  life.  There  is  in  the  heart  ®f 
France  a  party  in  oppofttion  to  the  prcfent  government,  nor  un, 
formidable.  .This  party,  .from  that  love  of  change  which  ii 
inbred  in  the  .minds  of  Frenchmen,  js  daily  increaftng. 
thing  that  the  Dire<^ory  can  do  will  (ati$fy  them.  The  energy 
of  the;  many.headed  monfter,  the  ftorm  of  dem^ratip  rage, 
o>u(l  be  diverted  frqna  Paris  .to  the  batiks  of  the  Rhine.  * 

Suchi  not  improbably,  will  be  the  views  and  reafoning  of 
the  Dirc^lory,  and  their  friends  in  the  National  AfTembly.  But, 
^en,  we  are  to  refleiSt  that  there  is  another  party  wUofe  inrljn}, 
tions  muft  be  coufulted  on  this  great  occahon. 

The  French  nation,  at  the  prefent  moment,  ,m>y  be  divided 
into  two  great  clafles :  the  one.bufiling  and  intriguing  politi- 
cians,  never  fati>iied  while  tliere  is  any  thing  to  be  done,  or  to 
be  undone,  for  ever  in  motion  and  incapable  of  reft  j  the  other 
|>arty,  the  men  bred  in  times  before  France  was  feized  withy 
rage  for  innovation,  and  whole  prejudices  are  all  In  favour  of 
monarchy ;  and  others,  of  a  kfs  buftling  nature  than  the  Pari, 
fians,  who  long  to.enjoy  the  bleiEngs  of  peace.  This  party  i$, 
no  doubt,  very  numerous,  and  muft  be  every'  day  increafing; 
not  only  from  the  accumulated  evils  of  war,  but  from  a  ftrong 
difpofition  in  human  nature  to  conftder  the  paft  as  better  thin 
the  prefent,  even  when  it  is  not  fo  in  reality — when  men  refled 
that  ail  tbe.  golden  dreams  of  the  reformers  have  pafled  away 
like  vifions  of  the  night,  and  been  followed  by  nothing  but  flit 
appointment  on  difappoiniment,  horror  on  horror  ;  when  they 
look  back  on  the  period  antecedent  to  1 7E9,  a  period  too  when 
they  were  younger  than  they  are  now,  and  knew  more  bappi- 
jiefs,  and  law  every  thing  around  them  in .  the  light  of  joy  and 
gladnefs  ;  it  is  impollible  but  their  hearts  niuft  be  wrung  with 
tender  angulftt  and  regret :  impoffiMe  but  they  muft  wifh  a  re. 
turn  of  fuch  traaes  as  they  have  fwnserly  enjoyed-r-it  is  rcafon- 
able  lK>  luppofe,  and  there  cannot  be  any  great  doubt  that  this  I 
party  is  by  far  the  moft  utmerous  in  France.  But  they  are 
forced  to  conceal  their  fentiments,  and  they  are  not  united. 
They  are  borne  down  by  a  jfenaller  number  in  pofteftion  of  the 
jxxwers  of  government-^attempts  bave  been  made  in  vain  to  re- 
move  this  incumbent  weight,  and  fuffer  the  minds  of  Frenchme# 
*0  %rtog  back  to  moaai^hy,  .by  the  interference  pf  foreign  ar- 
T hofe  attempts  have  failed. ~>lt  is  not  to  foreign  armits 
Idiat  tbe-weU-difpQled  people  of  Fmnce  ought  now  to  look  tor 
ihe  tfiftoration'  of  peace  and  order,  but  .to  their  own  armies. 
Thele,  agttmbly  to  the  Opinion  which-  we  have  expreded  on 
former  oeeaftons,  may  probably  over-rule  or  overawe  the  coun¬ 
cils  iof  war  held  in  a  iiuig  capital  i  and  feize  for  tbemfelves,  and 
8-  ■  g'” 
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*  A  note  on  this  fubjed,  on  the  laft  page  of  our  laft  number^  Bt 
that  the  condu£l  of  the  bank  dirc&ors  demanded  inquiry^ 
w  underftand,  has  oftended  many  of  our  readers,  who  think  they 
W  their  duty  weli..  .  If  fo,  they  ought  not  to  Ihun,  but  to  court 
to  inquiry.  A  very  refpe&able  correfpondent  who  is  among  the  num~ 
^  of  the  offended,  is  juftly  renowned  for  his  proficiency  in  Greek — i 
to  him  and  others  we  quote  M.  Antoninus,  zS%i  vp 

'ik  ipAaff)f--T-But  the  bank  direftors  will  naturally  be  induced 
torevife  their  conduft,*  and  to  avoid  it  in  future,  if  k  really  caiii)t 
Nded,  when  they  find  that  the  public  bufiuefs  can; be  carried  oa 
p^ut  them/  '  "  •  . 
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•ire  to  ihcll*.  countrymen  that  tranquillity  which  they  cannot 
while  the  adminiftration  have,  or  think  they  have,'  an 
intertft  in  Continuing  the  war — thefe  fpeculations,  we  confefs,' 
jfc  general,  and  do  not  hnmediately  tend  to  decide  the  queftion 
under  confideration — they  imply 'that  peace  will  not  be  coi^ 
jluded  fc^on.  And,  if  the  armiftice  fhould  not  be  prolonged, 
the  mighty  armies  on  both  fidcs  will,  no  doubt,  begin  to  W'atch 
eich  others  motions.  But  we  are*  hot  of  their  opinion  who 
think  that  the  next  campaign,  if  there  (hall  be  a  campaign,  will 
he  a  bloody  one.  On  the  contrary,  wc  think  that  they  will 
treat  one  another  with  greater  refpedt  than  formerly.  The 
french  will  contra^  their  lines,  and  a£t  on  the  defenftve :  the 
Aufirians  will  never  think  of  retaking  Conde,  Quefooy,  and 
Valenciennes. 

If  there  oe  a  difpofition  to  peace  on  honourable,  and  even 
glorious  terms  in  the  French  army,  on  which  difpofition  chiefly, 
%e  confefs,  our  foie  hopes  of  peace' are  founded,  theiarrange- 
Bcnt  to  take  placemiay  perhaps  be  as  follows.  The  French  to 
bound  their  empire  on  the  eaft,  not  by  the  ‘Rhine,  but  by 
the  Macs  and  the  Scheldt,  qnd  the  high  ground  lying  between 
lie  higher  parts  of  thofe  rivers.  Thus  they  will  retain/ with 
Luxemburgh  and  Maeftricht,  Weft  Flanders  and  Brabant.-^ 
While  we  thus  indulge  in  conjefture,  we  look  with  anxiety  for 
xcounts  of  the  real  matter  of  fad. 

We  come  now  to  confider  in  what  light  the  overture  for 
^eace,  made  by  adminiftration,  will  and  ought  to  appear  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  . 

There  is  an  air  of  fomewhat  approaching  to  coldnefs  and  in- 
fifcrence  in  the  overture :  but  we  muft  confefs  that  this  does 
lot  appear  to  us  to  imply  either  infincerity  or  impropriety  on  the 
part  of  the  Englifh  rniniftry.  Let  any  one  refleft  on  the  he- 
cei&ty  which  war  involves  of  taxes  on  taxes,  and  the  ftoppage 
tfthe  ufual  difeounts  by 

THE  BANK  DIRECTORS, 

fern  whatever  caufe  it  may  have  arifen,  *  and  of  which  wc 
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do  not  pretend  to  be  judges-r-let  any  one  reficft  on  thcfc  cir, 
cumftances,  and  then  doubt  the  fiheerity  of  the  minifter  in  pro, 
ieffing  a  rcadinefs  to  treat  for  peace,  if  he  can.  To  havedit 
coveieJ  any  degree  of  eagernefs  or  importunity  would  have 
been;  in  the  higheft  degree,  imprudent. 

There  is  one  circumftance,  which,  in  all  probability,  has 
irrially  influenced  the  Direftory  in  their  anfwer  to  Mr.  Wick, 
bam,  and  which,  if  our  conjeflure  be  right,  is  of  very  greit 
mportance.  Every  thing  is  exaggerated  by  the  voice  of  fair,ej 
aiid  mo(t  of  all  what  relates  to  our  enemies.  The  diflreflesof 
France  are  exaggerated  in  England,  and  thoie  of  England  ia 
France. — The  diftrefies  of  this  country,  great  indeed,  but  fomc- 
what  lets  than  they  have  been  fuppofed  to  be,  and  the  refulidQ 
the  bank  to  make  the  ufual  diTcounts  after  the  two  firft  partii 
payments  of  f^rtpy  have  doubtlefs  imprefled  the  rulers  of  France 
with  a  notion  that  England,  formidable  only  by  her  money,  wai 
at  the  lad  eafp.  When  they  find  that  they  had  been  deceived] 
and  that  tfie  neceflary  fupplies  have  been  raifed  even  with  thi 
greateft  eafe,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  they  will  lower  thd 
tone.-— Wc  cannot,  too  often  repeat,  and  we  hold  it  to  be; 
duty  ‘we  owe  to  human  nature  to  repeat  it  again  and  again,  thai 
both  France  and  England  (hew  a  difpofition  to  under-rate  (in 
icfources  of  each  other.  It  feems,  indeed,  to  be  an  infatuati^ 
jnttural  to  nations  at  war,  to  undervalue  the  refources  of  iheii 
enemies,  and  to  indulge. tlie  hope  that  th^  cannot  long  flndih( 
toeans  of  perfeverance  in  hoftilities.  The  perpetual  cry  It 
approaching  bankruptcy  and  famine.— Our  commercial  profpe. 
ijty  is  great  beyond  example.  Though  the  public  eftate  ha 
indeed  been  lavifbly,  and,  for  the  molt  part,  unwifely  laviflin! 
its  annual  income  has  been  aftonifhingly  improved  :  and  thisi 
a  confideratton  that  we  wi(h  to  hold  up  to  the  French  govern 
ment  and  people.  But  France,  though,  for  the  prefent,  aliiioi 
Hblated  froni  commerce^  pofTrffes  advantages  of  a  kind  more  fol'J 
and  durable  than  the  fluctuations  of  commerce,  in  her  united 
though  various  and  extenfive,  as  well  as  fertile  lands,  and  ii 
die  number,  genius,  and  fpirit  of  her  people  :  and  this  is  a  con 
fideration  that  we  wifh  to  hold  up  to  the  government  and  peq^ 
of  England, — The  grand  queftion  is,  the  terms  011  wbici 
peace  may  be  reftored^ — and  thefe  will  greatly  depend  on  event 
'  which  the  advancement  of  the  feafm,  and,  probably,  the  ex 
tended  theatre  of  v.^r,  are  about  to  difclofe* 

SPAIN. 

The  Spaniards^  jealous  equally  of  England  and  Ruffia, 
up  a  ftrong  fleet,  and  remonftrate  againft  the  admiflion  of' 
Ruffian  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  How  far  does  this  ci' 

cuinftaoci 

^  .  •  i 
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csniftancc  threaten, an  interruption  of  peace  between  Spain  and 
Qreac  Britain,  the.  ally  of  Ruffia  ?  Though  the  alliance  ^tweea 
jlngland  and  Ruffia  be  not  offenfive,  yet  fcrvices  might  be  fti- 
pglated  by  Ruffia  to  the  common  caufe  of  the  confederates,  in 
[{turn  for  which  the  co-operation  of  our  fleet  might  be  (lipu- 
isted  to  Ruffia. 

itALY. 

While  we  arc  writing  this  political  rctrofpeft  of  the  paffing 
pMith,  nearly  paft,  intelligence  is  brought  of^  a  great  vi^ory 
pbalncd  by  the  French  over  the  Auftrians  in  Milan;  but  we 
Jjrbcar  to  draw  any  inferences,  or  to  make  any  refleilions  on. 
|is  report,  until  we  receive  more  clear  and  certain  infornna^. 
^on.  •  •  ,  '  . 

The  (ans-culottes  difeover  fome  fymptoms  of  a  difpofition  to 
hurniae  with  the  rich  nobles  of  Genoa* 

GERMANY. 

Military  preparations  of  great  extent  are  on  foot  throughout 
k  imperial  dominions,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  ufe- 
kfi,  and  would  be  endlefs,  at  the  prefent  crifis  of  an  opening 
umpaign  or  prolonged  armiftice,  to  indulge  conjcdlurc.  If  the* 
Fitnch  fhould  crofs  the  Rhine,  and  penetrate  into  Weflphalia^ 
iTDuld  it  be  poffible  for  •  , 

THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA 

[a  remain  a  quiet  fpeAator  of  their  progrefs  to  Embden  and 
&^urgh  ?  Some  politicians  have  thought  that  the  fcceffion  of 
^  Pruflian  from  the  confederacy  was  a  meafure  of  profound  pb- 
and  that  it  was  even  concerted  with  th^allies,  that  in  all 
^ents  he  might,  with  his'unexhaufted  ftrength,  mediate  a  peace. 
Bid  protect  the ’ Lower  Gerniany.  Whatever  there  may  be  in 
|is  conjedhire,  it  is  almoft  certain  that  the  views  of  Pru(Ba,  in 

K'ning  and  quitting  the  confederacy,  have  not  yet  been  un- 
M.  .  ■  ’  ^  . 

. TURKEY.  . 

1  '  ,  •  •  • 

There  is  -every  appearance  of  an  impending  war,  if  it  bemot 
intdy begun,  heta^een  the. Turks  and  Ruffians;  which,  in  its 
and  confcquences,,  may  probably  involve,  not  only 
Bpn,  and  of  courfe  Portugal,  but  alfo  the 

i'  ■  .  •  _  I  • ,  ■ 

COURT  OF  SWEDEN,- 

^ich  has  taken  alarm  at  the  military  preparations  of 

'  .  .  THE  CZARINA,  -  . 

^  prepares  vigoroufly  for  war  by  fea  and  land. 

GREAT 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  prcfcnt  crifis  of  Briti(h  aiFairs  is,  to  fome,  a  matter  of 
joy,  confidence,  and  exultation  :*  to  others,  of  doubt,  difniaf 
and  mefancboly  apprehenfion.  We  (hall  ftate,  according  to  oJr 
bed  abUitie's,  a  brief  funomary  of  the  ar^iimehts  on  both  Tides. 

Great  Britain  pofTefTes,  at  prefent,  me  great  nerves  of  war 
as  well  as  the  fplendours  of  peace  :  the  whole  of  the  trade  to  tbe 
Eaft  Indies,-and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  to  the  Weft  \  the  whole 
of  the  American  trade,  and  the  greateft  (hare  in  that  to  the  Bal. 
tic  and  Mediterranean*  Spain  and  Portugal  arc  now  obliged  to 
come  to  Great  Britain  for  all  thofc  articles  of  commerce  with 
which  they  were  formerly  fupplied  from  France.  Nor  was 
there  ever  any  period  in  which  there  was  a  greater  demand  for 
our  manufaSures,  both  woollen  and  cotton.  The  confcquencc 
of  all  this  is,  a  flourifliing  revenue,  which  alleviates  the  burthen 
of  old  debts  by  the  depreciation,  and  enables  us  to  contraS  aid 
difeharge  the  intereft  of  new  ones,  by  the  cpnftant  and  ftill  in. 
crcafing  influx  of  money.  Our  fleer,  protefting  this  noble  com¬ 
merce,  rides  triumphant  in  every  quarter  of  the  world ;  in  everj 
quarter  of  which  we  have  made  new  conquefts.  Frigates  of 
war,  as  well  as  trading  yeflels,  are  dally  falling  into  the  h^idscf 
our  gallant  admirals ;  and  as  we  are  daily  increafing  our  owa 
trade,  fo  we  are  d^idy  dlmini(hing  that  of  our  enemies.  Sepa¬ 
rated  from  France,  the  enemy, of  human  Jcind,  by  the  ocean, 
and  enjoying,  by  the  fame  ocean,  the  commerce  and  weaknrf 
the  world,  it  is  equally  our  intereft,  our  ^lory,  and  our  dutj, 
to' expend  that  wealth  in  defence  of  the  greateft  advantages  0i 
human  fociety,  and  .the  greateft  comforts  of^hunian  nature. 

In  oppofition  to  this  it  is  faid,  that  the  refources  of  trade  ard 
at  all  times  uncertain,  and  the  more  .flourifhing  the  trade  the 
more  precarious.  The  tra^  that  muft  be  nourilhed  and  pro- 
fedted  by  war,  though  fplendid,  is  at  bottom  deceitful.  Theex- 
pence' of  naval  equipments  is  enormous  ;  their  fuccefs  uncertain: 
their  lofs  irreparable.  For  a  cpnqueft  of  one  million,  colons 
or  commercial,  we  lacrifice  three.  The  alienation  of  the  re¬ 
venue  for  paying  the  intereft  of  public  loans  conftitutes  a  debi 
for  which  the  whole  clear  wealth  of -the  kingdom,  inciudins 
ttgriculture,  commerce,  and  induftry  of  every  kind,  is  rdpon* 
iible.  This  is  a  dead  weight,  which,  ftill  mcTeafing,  muft  t 
laft  weigh  induftry  down,  and  ftretch  her  benumbed  members 
on  the  ground  j  while  other  nations,  free  from  fuch  a  moru 
incumbrance, 'enter  on  the  career. of  arts  with^alacrity  and  wid 
advantage.  But,  could  it  be  fuppofed  that  our  trade,  uiiue 
fuch  increafing  advantages,  (hould  remain  uodiniinifhed, 
even  to  be  fomewbat  augmented,* ftill  the  degree  to  wbkh  it.nij^! 
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carried  is  limited,  whiJe  the  fyftem  of  adding  to  the  nation^ 
<)cbt  feems  to  be  boundlefs.  It  is  forely  poJRble  to  inctir  a  debt 
ihat  caniTOt  be.  liquidated.  The  refources,  the  monies  of  thb 
ijation,  are  not  infinite.  Although,  ’according  to  the  abftrao 
tiofts  bf  ftietaphyficians,  matter  be  infinitely  divifible,  there  are^ 
undoubtedly,  particles  of  matter  uncompounded,  original,  folid, 
tlementary,  a^  indivifible,  Thefe  are  not,  in  fa6l,  beyond 
the  reach  of  number.  Suppofing  every  one  of  them  to  be  a 
gtrinca,  .  it  would  be  poffible  to  exhauft  them,  by  a  conftant  and 
evcrlaftii>g  appropriation.  Even  if  ottr  trade,  therefore,  ihould 
c^mtinue  to  increafe,  tliere  are  bounds  beyond  which  the  quan«* 
turn  of  ihtereft,  to  be  paid  for  public  loans,  cannot  be  carried. 
But  how  foon  may  the  tide  of  trade  turn  ?*  It  is  not  in  phyfical 
or  moral  nature,  it  is  not  in  the  coilftrUdtioft  of  the  globe,  or 
ihe  co'nftitutidn  and  hiftory  of  hitman  nature,  that  a  little  fpot, 
ktwever  happily  fituated,  &ould  long  he^or,  and  bully,  and 
law' to  the  whole  maritime  world.  What  is  the  end,  the 
political  end  and  objefti  to  fuch  a  commercial  and  infular  king* 
iom  as  oinrs,  of  the  prefent  war  ?  Either  it  will  be  fuccefsful  or' 
onfuccefsful.  If  unfuccefsful,  and  that  we  (hall  fall,  and  fall  wc 
i  Buy  by  dofe'of  character,  as  well  as  lofs  of  territory  to  ourfelves 
Or  allies,  nothing  is  to  be  faid if  ruccefsful,  we  go  on  in  a  fpirit 
tf  domination  until  we  unite"  all  ends  of  the  earth  againft  os, 
ukI  then  Oiir  ruin  is  certain.  -What  then  can  be  urged  in  favour 
of  a  war,  which,  whether  fuccefeful  or  unfoccefsful,  is  fraught, 
kltimately,  with  ruin  ? 

As  the  war  involves  danger  abroad,  fo,  it  is  faid,  it  alfo  involves 
(Jangtr  at  home:  danger  to  the  confiittition  from  the  patronage 
itienditig  the  collection,'  as  well  the  diftribuition  of  an  in* 

crcafed  revenue.  —  - 

With  regard  to  the  proceedings  in  paVliament,  we  fincerely 
rtgret  the  oppofitfon  and  rejection  of  Lord  Moira^s  bilLfor 
the  relief  df  infolvent,  not  fraudulent,  debtors.  Is  there  not  a 
tear  for  pity  ?  But,  if  there  be,  ’is  there  not,  in  the  refources  of 
I  great  nation,  any  mode  of  relief  ?— Why  do  hot  thofe  lawyers 
to-operate  and  affift  this  generous  and  accomplifhcd  nobleman, 
iriftaid^f  counteracting  his  dcfigns  ? 

’  is  not  dften'that  we  can  give  fo*  unreferved  an  approbation 
a  flew  tax  as  that  which  we  think  jjLiftly  due  to 


’  .  ,  THE  DOG, tax; 

^ich  has  pafTed  through  the  Committee  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
and  wilt,  ' we  doubt  not,  beipafied  without  much  oppo« 
in» the •Houfc  of' Peers.  If  a  tax  is  not  proper  that  has,  at 
for  ksxqHateral'objeds,  the  faving  ef  provifions,  and  the 
f^rvatidn  df  life ;  prefervation  from  ihe  moft  dreadful  cala* 
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ntity  that  can  poillbly  be  felt  by  human  nature':  If  this  is 
what  is  a  proper  tax  ?  The  number  of  deaths,  authenticated 
jond  all  manner  of  doubt,  occadoned  by  canine  madnefs,  one 
would  imagine,  might  have  precluded  the  pqfEbility  of  all  levity 
and  buffoonery  in  a  debate  on  that  fubje^.  It  might  have  b^n 
fuppofed,  that  men  of  acknowledged  talents  for  wit  and  humour 
might  have  afforded  to  pafs  by  one  poor  and  fad  occadon  of  being 
droll :  droll,  as  they  would  have  bad  it,  at  the  expence  of  death 
and  horror  to  thoufands.  Which, was  the  true  patriot  and  friend 
to  this  country,  and  to  human  kind  ?  Lord  Moira  pleading  the 
caufe  of  the  poor  and  him  who  had  none  to  help  him,  in  theHoufe 
of  Peers  ;  or  Mr.  Sheridan  attempting  to  turn  a  tax  into  ridicule 
that  relieved  the  people,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  ftrengthened  the 
hands  of  government,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ?  So  com* 
manding  is  the  mien  of  dmple  truth  allied  with  goodnefs  of  defign, 
that  it  is  neither  'to  be  daunted  by  the  powers  of  oratory,  not 
turned  into  ridicule  by  the  greatefl  talents  for  exciting  laughter. 
Mr.  Dent,  on  the  occafion  to  which  we  allude,  appeared  u 
much  fuperior,  in'refpc£l  of  humanity  and  commonfenfe,  to 
Meffrs.  Sheridan  and  Courtney,  as  he  is  inferior  in  wit  and  hu« 
mour.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  if  ever  the  exigences  of  the  ilate 
(hall  demand  new  impofitions,  that  the  tax  on  dogs  may  be  firft 
doubled,  and  then,  if  neceflary,  tripled.  Let  any  one  confidet 
the  incredible  number  of  dogs  that  is  kept  by  even  the  journey* 
men  and  labourers  in  fuch  towns  as  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birtniog* 
ham,  &c.  and  fay  whether  fuch  a  colleflion  can  be  fubfervient 
toanyufeful  purpofe  ?  It  is  a  common  diverflon  among  tbofe 
fellows,  and  among  the  common  orders  all  over  England,  to  fet 
dogs  a  fighting  together.  Crowds  are  every  where  feen  in  the 
Areets  of  fuch  towns,  enjoying  the  fpedfacle  of  canine  combats. 
Does  Mr.  Sheridan,  our  great  arbiter  elegantiorum^  approve  of 
fuch  (hews  T  But  dogs  are  of  fuch  various  natures  and  difpofitionst 
not  to  fay  fpecies,  that  the  gentle  may  find  companions  among 
them,  fuitable  to  their  tafte,-  as  well  as  the  rude.  If  rude  artilicen 
can  find  fit  fociety  with  bulLdogs,  ladies  may  have  their  lap*d(^ 
and  Italian  greyhounds.  Why  mar'  the  mutual  endearments  of 
this  laft  party  I  No :  ladies  of  fortune  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  teftifying  their  attachment  to  their  dear  creatures,  by  paying 
a  tax  for  them.  As  for  the  poor,  after  all  that  has  been  laid 
about  the  utility  and  neceffity  of  dogs  for  watching  their  houfes, 
they  are  of  very  little  utility  or  neceffity  to  thofe  who  have  little 
or  nothing  that  the  lurking  thief  can  take  away  ;  their  wealth, 
fuch  as  it  is,  is  of  a  bulky  nature nor  is  it  in  fuch  abundance 
as  to  tempt  the  robber.  It  is  an  afFe£lion  that  they  form  to  the' 
animals,  a  principle  very  amiable  indeed,  that  makes  them 
loath  to  part  with  them :  not  any  experience  or  (enfe  of  their 
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Importance  as  watchmeni  But,  in  anfwer  to  what  is  objevSed  to 
ibc  dog  tax,  on  this  fcore,  we  fay,  let  the  minifter  follow  up 
the  tax  on  dogs,^  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Donaldfon’s  plan,  men¬ 
tioned  lately,  and  recommended  in  more  than  one  number  of 
our  Reviews,  for  a  perpetual  watch.  This  would  be  adding 
one  good  adlior^  to  another,  and  bringing  good  out  of  evil-— 
js  this  is  one  of  the  happieft  fubjefls  of  taxation  that  ever  was 
jevifd,  before  we  difmifs  it,  we  fliall  obferve  farther,  though  It 
las  often  been  obferved,  that  it  is  not  the  vidlqals  they  con- 
iitne,  nor  yet  the  dreadful  diftemper  communicated  chiefly  by^ 
he  dogs  of  the  poor,  that  are  the  only  evil.  If  any  perfon  be 
litten  by  a  dog,  though  not  infedled,  how  many  a  melancholy 
Dontb  may  he  pafs,  before  he  can  be  relieved  from  the  appre- 
icnfion  of  canine  madnefs  ?  Nay,  without  being  ailually  bitten, 
rhat  uneafinefs  and  anxiety  does  not  one  feel  in  fitting  In  the 
ime  room,  and  buftling  through  numbers  of  fnarling  curs,  oa 
rbom  you  perchance  tread  in  the  ftreets  ?  Let  no  one  complain 
if  cither  want  of  provifions,  or  heavy  taxes,  while  he  enter- 
ains  a  dog  or  dogs.  The  whole  of  this  interefting  fubje£l  is 
xll  illuftrated  in  a'pamphlet  by  Dr.  Edward  Barry  (who,  for 
hat  fervice,  deferves  well  of  his  country) ;  of  which  pamphlet 
ue  notice  has  been  taken  in  our  Review  for  November  1795. 

In  the  midft  of  the  exigencies  and  alarms  of  war,  the  legifla- 
urcisnot  wholly  inattentive  to  the  internal  improvement  of  this 
land.  It  is  not  by  aggregates  or  collections  of  men,  whether 
leybe  denominated  clubs,  boards,  or  focieties,  that  any  dif- 
overy  is  made,  or  invention  brought  forth.  It  is  not,  we  mean, 
y laying  their  heads  together,  and  comparing  notes,  that  they 
roduce  any  thing  valuable,  as  the  rcfult  of  common  difeuflion. 
Ill  that  is  valuable  in  the  way  of  ufeful  invention  and  fcientific 
ifeovery  depends  on  particular  genius,  and_ individual  exertion, 
fet  clubs,  boards,  and  focieties,  efpecially  when  they  carry 
Mnewhat  of  confequctice  about  them  from  the  impofing  air  of 
;reat  authority,  great  patronage,  and  great  names,  roufe  parti- 
^br  genius  into  exercife,  and  call  forth  individual  induftry  into 
Krtion,  by.  prefenting  a  ready  theatre  of  attention,  if  not  a 
attain  field  of  Teward  and  of  fame. 

\ 

THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 

ivc  not  yet  funk  into  indolence,  but  have  hitherto  been  very 
^ive, '  They  have  fown  the  feeds  of  a  greater  crop  of  agricul- 
knowledge  than  was  ever  given^  within  an  equal  extent  of 
and  time,  to  the  world.  The  prefident,  v/e  underftand, 
*lks  of  condcnftng  that  information  by  means  of  fome  abridg- 
'vHt,  of  his  own  framing,  from  the  whole.  Tt  is  hot  eafy  to 
^nc.eive  what  the  wo*f  hy  prefident  (who  is  not,  as  we  have  had 
^NG.  REV.  VOL.  XXVII.  APRIL  i7q6,  E  e  occafion 
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occafion  to  obferve  formerly,  a  very  great  matter  of  langua'^?^ 
means  by  condenjation.  Perhaps  he  iiieans,  rather,  fuhtimat^! 
or  the  extradlion  of  fpirits  :  the  deduition  of  general  concla. 
fions  from  multiplied  numbers  of  particular  fa6ts  and  expert 
ments.  To  make  fuch  Ti'condenfation  would  require  a  very  cleai 
and  comprchenfive  head.  A  condenfationj  by  fn  ordinary 
would  indeed  be  a  condenfation :  fub  crafjo  aere  natum.  It  is  t( 
the  original  papers  communicated  by  different  hands  from  dit 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  that  men  of  fenfe  and  genius  wil 
lookj  not  to  the  condenfations  of  the  worthy  prefident,  who  has 
not  yet  given  proofs  that  he  is  not  a  better  coileftor  than  a  co& 
cinder.  A  vaft  variety  of  hints  will  be  fuggefted  from  theun 
abridged  mafs  of  papers,  to  different  minds,  that  would  noth 
prefented  by  the  abridgment :  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  faa', 
foil  that  feems  to  be  exhaufted,  and  rendered  effete  by  one,  i 
yet  found  capable  of  yielding  aliment  to  a  fuccelfion  of  crops 
rhyfical  and  ceconomical  difeoveries  in  agriculture,  we  readil 
admit,  are  of  great  importance ;  but  there  is  one,  of  a  mora 
nature,  of  ftiH  greater  confequence,  and  which,  indeed,  in  it 
progrefs,  is  fitted  to  fuperfede,  or  rather  to  imply,  all  othen 
namely,  to  raife,  by  gradual  and  all  prudent  means,  the 
cultivator  of  the  foil  to  the  poffeflion,  or  reafonable  hope  o 
poffefling,  a  farm,  however  final!  the  extent,  and  cultivatingi 
on  his  account,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  ‘  Effay  on  Propertj 
‘  in  Land,^  publiftied  by  Walter,  Charing  Crofs ;  and  recoin 
mended,  with  equal  pathos  and  judgment,  by  Thomas  Newte 
Efq.  of  Tiverton,  Devonfhire,  in  his  ^mufing  and  inftrufliv 
Tour  in  England  and  Scotland. 

If  fecurity  were  given  to  the  aflual  cultivator  that  he  woul 
never  be  turned  out  of  his  poffeflion,  nor  forced  to  relinqull 
the  fruits  of  his  toil  to  another,  he  would  go  on  with  alacrity 
and  public  advantage  would  be  united  with  private  profperity.- 
The  crown,  and  various  .privileged  fubjeds  of  Denmark,  a 
.  Count  Bernftorf  and  others,  have  (hewn  an  example  in  politics 
CBConomy  and  agriculture,  that  is  worthy  of  uniyerfal  imitation, 
They  have  given  to  the  cultivators  of  moorilh  and  other  waHi 
lands,  perpetual  leafes ;  providingTor  juftice  to  both  partes 
the  leffor  and  leffee,  by  a  ttipulation  of  rent  in  kind— that  is,  i: 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  foil. — An  improve 
ment  has  been  fuggefted,  on  this  plan,  in  this  country ;  whic 
is,  for  the  landlord  to  grant .  life-hold  leafes  to  induftrious  tc 
nants.  The  fond  love  and  confident  hope  of  life  would  am 
mate  the  tenant  to  do  great  things'for  the  common  intereft(| 
the  landlord  and  himfelfj  while  the  frailty  and  fragility  of  M 
man  nature  would,  in  another  way,  oper^:e  to  the  advantage's 
the  landholder. 
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' '  It  !s  alnaoft  Impoffibl?,  in  this  Monthly  Retrofped  of  the  Ac- 
World,  &c.  not  to  congratulate  our  countrymen  on  our 
pofleffion  of  the  fouthern  promontory  of  Afia,  the  half-way  houle 
lietsreen  all  the  different  quarters  of  the  world,  called  commonly, 
the  Cape- of  Good  Hope.  This  is.aconqueff  of  incalculable 
value,  if  firmly  retained,  and  wifely  improved.  The  compa£f- 
pels,  the  folidity,  the  geographical  fituation  of  France  in  the 
nidft  of  Europe,  is  juftly  infilled  on  by  politicians ;  but  let  us 
reflet)  that  cowpailnejs  and  folidity  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  me¬ 
taphorical  terms.  Is  one  place,  in  every  inftance,  more  accef- 
lible,  more  compafl,  and  'more  folid  and  confolidated'  with  ano¬ 
ther,  that  it  is  nearer  to  it  in  refpe£l  of  fpace  ?  No :  a  chain  of 
hills,  a  nioor,  a  marlh,  a  favannah,  may  intervene,  and  render  a 
communication,  though  mathematically  near,  pra£lically  difficult. 
On  the  contrary,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  feas,  may,  in  fai^ 
and  pra£lice,  approximate  places  the  moll  dillant  in  geographical 
fituation  ;  and  moral  ideas  and  habits,  taking  advantage  of  thefe, 
pay  control  the  prerogatives  of  phyfical  nature.  This  is  a  fub- 
ySt  on  which  we  cannot  do  more- at  prefent,  than  give  a  Iketch 
of  our  notions.  It  is  of  extreme  impor  tance,  and  very  little  un- 
.derllood:  wherefore  we  fiiall,  in  our  next  number,  -refume  it. 


To  Correspondents. 

itts  an  introdu^ory  Adverttjement  to  the  Tragedy  called  the  Roses, 

■  there  is  the  following  Jentence :  ‘  The  hiftory  of  the  war  of  the 
*  Rofes  is  clouded  with  an  uncertainty  which  neither  the  diligence 

'S  *  (f  refearchy  nor  the  fagacity  of  judgmenty  have  been  able  to 

■  ‘  remove*  On  this  jentence  we  have  obfervedy  in  our  Number 
fer  February y  that  the  verb  have,  Jkould  have  been  has :  as  the 

•  V  neither  is  perfectly  fynonymous  with  not  either.  The 

cS  editor  of  the  Rofes  does  not  affirm  that  there  is  any  impropriety  in 
OB  the  conjlru6lion  that  we  have  recommended ;  but  neither y  he  con- 
^fwtendsy  is  there  any  impropriety " in  that  which  he  has  adopted: 
tiB  which  HE  clearly  JhewSy  by  a  number  of  quotations  that  would  fill 
5)  B  two  or  three  of  our  pageSy  is  fan5iioned  by  the  authority  of  vari- 
Q'JBwf  writers  of  note  in  Englijhy  Frenchy  and  Latin.  In  our 
^^kjuigmenty  all thofe  writers  have  oppofed  the  arbitrary  and  clumfy 
;  tB  lauf  qJ'  cujiqmy  to  the  uhiverfal  and  elegant  law  of  philofophical 

item 

P  hB®SRNicus  is  dijfatisfied  that  we  do  not  take  more  notice  of  Ire- 
;  and  particularly  of  the  prefent  Jlate  of  its  improvements 
^  Mond  its  capabilities  of  Jlill  greater.  It  would  be  very  improper^ 
■  7  ^  and 
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and  certainly  it  is  not  our  intention^  to  nsglili  the'  t^ffairs^  and  iU 

•  prefent  Jlate  of  Ireland.  If  ^  any  gentleman  of  that  country  miH 

favour  us  with  any  cormnunicatiGns.refpelting  the  agriculture^ 
arfSy  or  commerce  of  Irelartd^  or  hints,  for  their  improvement^ 

*  they  Jbalibe  immediately  inferted  in  our  Monthly  Retrofpeli  of 

.  Aifive  World..  :  ^  , 

Cantab,  enquires  whether  it  t'e  not  our  defign  to  give  a  fummarj 
of  the  difcoveries  of  fcience  as  well  as  of  ufeful  inventions^-^Cer- 
\  '  iainlj.  Having  gone 'through  agriculture^  canals^  a^ui  roadi^ 
‘  manufallureSy  mechanical  arts^  and  commerce^  we  will  take 
funmary  view  of  the  prefent  Jlate  and  mojl  recent  difcoveries 
the  fciences—and  theny'  returning  to  '  agriculturcy^  will’  amn 

•'t  •  *  vO 


run  through  the  fame  circle. 


^'  Communications  for  The^  English  Review  are  requeued 
he  Jent  Murray  Highley,  No.  32,  Flcci-ftrect,  London 
nxibere  Subfcrihers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  refpeiifully  dtJirU 
togiw  in  their.  Nasneu 


